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HIGHLIGHTS from The Firth Carpet Company’s 
1947 Annual Report to Stockholders 


Several years will be necessary to catch up backlog, to fill inventories, plus as yet untapped new demand 


for future home building. Firth continues to allot goods to distributors in 1948. Advertising and publicity are 
increasing the per capita demand. 


Firth's high reputation in mass market production results from the same excellent workmanship, styling, color- 
ing and designing as is devoted to its super style qualities. 


Net sales and net profits were the highest in the Company's 60-year history. In 3 years approximately 
$1,900,000 of profits have been reinvested in the business, one-half of which has been expended in moderni- 
zation and expansion of its three plants. Further plant modernization and expansion planned for 1948 will cost 
another $1,000,000. Production now at annual rate of $20,000,000 net sales or 72% above the rate for the 
first quarter of 1947 and 37% above the aggregate rate for the year 1947. 


POSTWAR PROGRESS 


1944 1945 1946 1947 


*NetSales. . . . . . . $4,427,310 $5,810,203 $10,850,193 $14,651,628 
Net Profit. . . aa 109,410 343,726 1,364,453 1,500,327 





Earnings per share of Common 1946 $2.36, 1947 $2.60, and dividends per share of Common 1946 $.80, 
1947 $1.25. 


*After deducting all wholesale and retail discounts and allowances. 


CONDENSED BALANCE SHEETS (December 31st) 





Net Current Assets . 
Fixed Assets (net of reserves) 
Miscellaneous Assets 


Total 


Long-Term Debt — 1956 . 
Reserve for Contingencies . 


Total 


Preferred Stock . 
Common Stock . 
Earned Surplus 


$4,058,131 
1,906,784 
381,792 


$4,342,132 
1,726,912 
382,413 





$6,346,707 





$6,451,457 








$4,670,602 
1,993,683 
555,353 





$7,219,638 








$2,500,000 
150,000 





$2,216,000 
144,591 





$2,650,000 





$2,360,591 











$1,750,000 
1,250,000 
696,707 





$1,750,000 
1,425,500 
915,366 





$3,696,707 





$4,090,866 

















$1,459,000 


144,592 


$4,528,366 (1) 


$2,347,139 
734,601 


$7,610,106 











$1,120,000 
100,000 





$1,603,592 








$ 654,300 
3,139,521 
1,822,225 


$5,616,046 











$1,220,000 


$ 360,600 
3,433,099 








2,596,407 (2) 





$6,390,106 











Notes 


(1) Inventories of raw materials and work in process carried on the books at $1,200,000 
below current market prices. . 


(2) 25% of earnings restricted from payment of cash dividends until bonds paid off. 
Accumulated surplus so restricted December 31, 1947 $1,512,000. 


A limited supply of the Annual Report is available on request. 


Hays FIRTH Carpelt 


295 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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FOUNDED BY OTTO GUENTHER IN 1902 


The Financial World was established to diffuse the truth about investments, has con- 
stantly maintained this attitude, and will continue to do so, confident in its belief that 
as long as it clings to this ideal it can count upon the support of the investing public. 
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Savings & Loan Share Accounts Offer ... 


© generous income (from 2% to 3%) 

© intact principal (no market fluctuation) 

©@ safety (insured by a government agency up 
to $5,000 per account) 

© convenience (accounts may be opened or 
closed by mail—available in any amount) 

© legal for trust funds in 37 states. 


For full information by mail only, address 
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A REPORT 


The man who made this busi- 
ness possible . . . the man who used his own 
savings to help make up the total $33 million 
invested in this organization . . 
man in line on payday in 1947. 

He got the least. 

That man represents the people to whom 
we pay dividends, interest or rent for use of 
their capital. 

Before he reached the pay window thou- 
sands of other people got the money they 
earned either by working as employees or by 
selling needed products and services to us. 

In 1947 the biggest portion of our income 
—30.6 cents out of each dollar—went for 
wages and salaries, and employee benefits. 
Next biggest portion went to those who fur- 
nished fuel, materials and supplies—29.8 cents 
out of every dollar. Services purchased from 
others (business expense) totaled 13.9 cents 
out of each dollar. These three items alone 
took nearly 75 cents out of each dollar received. 
Taxes and the cost of wear and tear on our 
plants and other properties took more than 
13 cents, and nearly 6 cents was set aside as 
a reserve. 

Then came the investor—last man in the 
pay line. He got the least—less than 5% 


. was the last 


TO THE PUBLIC FOR 1947 


cents, or an average of under 3% on the $33 
million inves 


W. A. WECKER. President 





Income from Sales, Where It Went in 1947 


Portion of each 
income dollar 


$ 5,154,796.80 30.57¢ 


5 : 5,025,520.02 29.80c 
For services purchased 

(business expense). 2,342,899.31 13.89c 
Ae eee .  1,263,682.03 7.49 
Reserved to reflect wearing 

out and depletion of prop- 


For wages and salaries and 
employee benefits 

For fuels, materials, and 
supplies. ... 


970,201.24 
913,651.58 


5.75¢ 


5.42c 
For cost of containers in ex- 


cess of charges to custom- 

ers 195,653.27 1.16c 
Reserved for future contin- 

gencies ang other corpo- 

rate uses : 998,540.51 5.92 
1947 INCOME FROM — 

SALES* . $16,864,944.76 100.00c 
*After deducting freight for delivering the products, 
charges for containers, and discounts and allowances. 











Marquette Cement Manufacturing Company 
General Offices: 20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Ill. 


Operations or sales offices in: 


NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 

ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 

DES MOINES, IOWA : 
CHATTANOOGA, TENNESSEE 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
OGLESBY, ILLINOIS 
COWAN, TENNESSEE 


GREEN BAY, WISCONSIN 
- MEMPHIS, TENNESSEE 

CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
CAPE GIRARDEAU, MISSOURI 
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‘Lifo” Will Cushion 


The Price Uip 


Wide adoption of “last-in, first-out’’ method of inven- 


tory accounting will minimize inventory losses. System 


gears book costs to currently prevailing resale prices 


nyone who has ever studied ac- 
A counting is aware that to a cer- 
tain extent the determination of busi- 
ness profits and losses is an arbitrary 
process. There can be no question 
about the amount of an organization’s 
sales volume, payrolls or bond inter- 
est, and many other items can be 
stated with equal exactness — but 
some cannot. In the field of deprecia- 
tion accounting, for instance, there 
are at least seven recognized methods 
of arriving at the sum to be deducted 
for wear and tear (and obsolescence ) 
of physical properties. Any one of 
these, if followed in good faith, will 
give a figure for net profit which 
some person qualified to know con- 
siders the closest possible approxima- 
tion of “true” profit, but seven differ- 
ent “true” profits are possible and 
even accountants argue as to which 
is the most appropriate in any given 
case. 


Three Methods 


Inventories can also give rise to 
differences.in procedure which can 
exercise a considerable effect on prof- 
its. There are three principal meth- 
ods, of which one, until recent years, 
has been followed in the  over- 
whelming majority of cases. Under 
this standard system, cost of goods 
sold (which is subtracted from sales 
to determine gross operating or mer- 
chandising profit before depreciation, 
advertising expenses, interest etc.) is 
derived by adding purchases during 
the accounting period in question to 
inventories at the beginning of this 
eriod, and subtracting from the sum 
of these two the closing inventory. 

In a period of rising prices, even 
the policy of valuing inventories at 
he lower of cost or market does not 
prevent earnings from _ including 
profits” which are not actually prof- 
its at all, but merely upward revalua- 
‘ftions of unsold inventories which may 





or may not eventually be sold at 
prices as high as those currently pre- 
vailing. Similarly, earnings are bur- 
dened during a falling market with 
losses which are not actual but are 
merely downward revaluations of in- 
ventories. 

Over a period of years at the end 
of which unit prices and inventory 
volume return to the starting levels— 
a substantial pair of assumptions— 
there is no actual distortion of profits 
through use of this system. But there 
will be considerable distortion of the 
allocation of these profits between the 
individual years; earnings will be 





Inventory Accounting Treatment Changing 


overstated during periods of rising 
prices and understated when prices 
drop. The Department of Commerce 
estimates that inventory losses of all 
business, corporate and non-corpor- 
ate, amounted to $10 billion from 
1929 through 1932, while inventory 
profits equaled $12.8 billion from’ 
1941 through 1946; thus, this distor- 
tion is far from negligible. 

It has several disadvantages. It ac- 
centuates the cyclical fluctuations in 
actual earnings, thus inhibiting conti- 
nuity of dividend payments, provid- 
ing ammunition for political attack on 
the level of profits during a period of 
rising prices (as in 1946-47) and 
lowering the credit standing of enter- 
prises whose earnings ex inventory 
fluctuations might be much more sta- 
ble than their reported profits would 
indicate. An even more important 
disadvantage is the effect of unwar- 
ranted earnings fluctuations on tax 
liability. 

A corporation with earnings (on 
the basis of goods actually sold) of 
$100,000 in each of two successive 
years,. with an inventory profit of 
$200,000 the first year and an inven- 
tory loss of the same amount the sec- 
ond year, will be forced to pay taxes 
on reported earnings of $300,000 one 
year and, in the absence of full carry- 
back or carryforward of losses, will 
receive no tax benefit from its loss the 
next. Thus, total taxes for the two 
years will be levied on earnings of 
$300,000, whereas actual earnings 
have amounted to only two-thirds of 
this amount. For an unincorporated 
enterprise the situation is even worse 
due to the graduated tax rates to 
which the individual partners are sub- 
ject. 


Recent Change 


In recent years, an increasingly 
large number of companies have 
changed their accounting treatment 
of inventories in order to iron out the 
unrealistic fluctuations in their earn- 
ings. They have accomplished this by 
adopting the “last-in, first-out’ or 
“Lifo” system. Under this method, 
the cost of goods sold charged against 
sales in order to determine gross 
profit is assumed to be the cost of the 
goods most recently purchased. Since 
sales prices are nearly always geared 
closely to current replacement costs, 
this system gives: assurance that, so 
far as is possible, the spread between 
raw material costs and selling prices 
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will be no more and no less than the 
normal manufacturing or merchan- 
dising margin out of which labor 
costs, interest and similar charges are 
paid. 

Lifo is intended merely to minimize 
inventory profits and losses ; it cannot 
completely eliminate them (nor can 
it guarantee profits), particularly if 
the nature of the business requires 
that inventories be kept on hand for 
long periods for aging or processing. 
But it is precisely those industries 
with a long processing cycle in which 
the distorting effect of inventory fluc- 





Manufacturers’ Orders Decline 


tuations is most marked if the stand- 
ard system is followed. 

The degree to which Lifo can 
smooth out these fluctuations is illus- 
trated by the recent experience of 
Bethlehem Steel, which adopted the 
system at the beginning of 1947 in 
valuing about 75 per cent of its inven- 
tories. This step reduced 1947 clos- 
ing inventories—and 1947 taxable 
profits—by some $15.5 million as 
compared with the earnings which 
would have been reported under the 
former system. The chief significance 
of the change is the fact that the com- 


Following establishment in November of an all-time 


peak in new business booked, a slump took place in 


December. However, orders remained at a high level 


nee changes in the level of 
J industrial activity are usually re- 
flected first in the price level and in 
the receipt of new orders. Changes 
in commodity quotations can, of 
course, be observed daily, but until 
recent years there has been no means 
available for precise measurement of 
the volume of incoming business for 
industry as a whole. The best that 
could be done was to arrive at a con- 
clusion that orders were increasing or 
declining, but this furnished no basis 
for exact comparison of new orders 
either with shipments or with orders 
received during past periods. 

In order to remedy this situation, 
the Department of Commerce inaug- 
urated in 1940 a series of monthly 
indexes showing changes in manufac- 
turers’ shipments, inventories and 
new orders; these are now expressed 
as a percentage of the 1939 monthly 
average. For durable goods groups 
only, month-to-month percentage 
changes in unfilled orders are also 
tabulated. 

The series on new orders is helpful 
and will eventually become even more 
so, but at present it suffers from the 
disadvantage that, since it has been 
carried back only to January 1939, it 
covers but two brief periods during 


which business conditions could be. 


considered “normal” by peacetime 
standards. The first of these, cover- 
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ing the first eight months of 1939, is 
of little use to the business analyst 
since practically no fluctuations what- 
ever took place during this period in 
new business booked by industry as a 
whole or its durable and non-durable 
goods sub-groups. The second’ started 
early last summer—or at whatever 
point before or after that time the 
individual chooses to consider as 
marking the end of the era of extreme 
material shortages. 


Interpretation Delayed 


A few years from now, an extended 
record of peacetime business condi- 
tions will be available from which can 
be deduced some more or less depend- 
able conclusions regarding the signifi- 
cance of various. concurrent changes 
in the level of shipments, inventories 
and new orders. But the war years 
are of little use for this purpose, for 
variations in new business booked 
during this period merely reflected 
armament requirements, capacity lim- 
itations and rationing of consumption. 
The reconversion period was hardly 
more useful. Thus, interpretation of 
data on new orders must remain, for 


the present, an essentially empirical - 


process. 

No refinements in analysis are nec- 
essary in order to justify a conclusion 
that'a decline in business booked has 
adverse implications. However, there 








pany’s future inventory losses have 
been reduced by $15.5 million. 

It is unlikely that many more com. 
panies will switch to Lifo until the 
price level has receded materially 
from present levels. When the switch 





















is made, existing inventories are 
frozen on the books at cost, and any Co 
losses incurred thereafter on this ho: 
original inventory may not be de. 
ducted for tax purposes. But for thel¥ to 
large number of enterprises which 
have made the change in recent years, 66 





Lifo will serve as a cushion against 
the effects of price declines. 



























is as yet no basis of recorded experi- 
ence on which to decide whether a 
decline of given extent and duration 
is likely to prove a temporary adjust- 
ment or the forerunner of a recession 
in business activity. Thus, there is 
not necessarily any cause for alarm in 
the fact that the Commerce Depart- 
ment new order index fell from 26/7 
in November to 252 in December. 

The former level represented an 
all-time peak; the best level recorded 
previously was 260 in February 1945. 
From that point, the index dropped 
to 133 in August (when cancellations 
exceeded new orders in the machin- 
ery industry), rose to 254 in Febru- 
ary 1947 and fell irregularly to 231 in 
July and August. Obviously, the De- 
cember level hardly represents a sub-§; 
normal condition. 

To some extent, too, the decline 
may represent unwillingness of pro-fj 
ducers to accept orders rather than 
of consumers to place them. The steel, 
non-ferrous metal’ and paper indus- 
tries and certain chemical manufac- 
turers are already booked far ahead; 
this is also true of the automobile andj; 
equipment and rail equipment groups, 
which are not represented in the, newfj 
order index. However, hesitation ong 
the part of buyers undoubtedly played 
a part; just how great a part will be 
difficult to say until new order dataf 
are available for later months. 

The index of new business booked 
by producers of non-durable goods 
is still above the wartime peak estab- 
lished in February 1945. For dur- 
ables, the March 1945 high was 351 :fho 
the December 1947 level 291. 
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Johns-Manville—A Blue 


Chip Building Stock 


Company experienced a banner 1947, but record 


home-building and new facilities are expected 


66 larger volume of new home 

construction in the United 
States than at any other time since 
the early twenties can be anticipated 
for 1948”, according to Harold R. 
Berlin, Vice President of the Johns- 
Manville Corporation and General 
Manager of its Building Products 
Division, “and Johns-Manville pro- 
duction of materials for this field is 
expected to be 20 per cent greater 
than in 1947,” 

Looking further into the future, 
Mr. Berlin maintains: “Any building 
year for the next five to seven years 
that does not produce a million new 
homes must be considered as falling 
below requirements.” This would 
compare with 835,000 dwelling units 
finished in 1947, the second largest 
year in the history of the industry in 
dollar volume. 


Major Market . 


Of course, non-residential con- 
struction also provides an important 
market for building materials, but 
here the outlook is for further con- 
traction. Products other than build- 
ing materials are said to account for 
40 per cent of output, this business 
varying with general industrial activ- 
ity. However, fulfillment of the resi- 
dential building materials need fore- 
cast would sustain over-all sales and 
earnings for some time to come. 

The number and diversity of J-M 
products is perhaps not generally rea- 
lized. Comprising over 1,200 items, 
hey are designed chiefly for control- 
ling heat, cold, sound and motion, 
and for protecting all types. of build- 
ngs from fire, weather and wear. 

hey include asbestos fibre, boards 
pnd shingles, felts and asbestos paper, 
asphalt products, floor tile, paper and 
elted insulations, mineral wool, mag- 
esia, insulating brick, insulating and 
efractory cements, textiles, friction 
aterials, packings, wood pulp 
boards, acoustical materials and plas- 
ic specialties. 
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ito lift production for this field 20 per cent in 1948 


Properties include two mines: an 
asbestos mine in Quebec and a silica 
mine in California. Factories are in 
California (15), Indiana (2), Illi- 
nois, Louisiana, Massachusetts, New 
Hampshire, New Jersey, Pennsyl- 
vania, Virginia, Quebec, Belgium and 
Mexico. 


Trade Leader 


Johns-Manville’s trade leadership 
is in no small part due to a research 
and development division employing 
several hundred scientists and techni- 
cians. Upon completion of present 
expansion, which will double its size, 
the laboratory at Manville, N. J., will 
provide the largest research facilities 
in the world devoted to building ma- 
terials, insulations and allied indus- 
trial products. Just before the war, 
more than half of J-M sales were in 
new or improved products added to 
the line in the previous decade. 

The new research facilities are but 
one phase of a $50 million program of 
expansion, cost reduction, replace- 
ment and improvement, on which $23 
million was spent last year. 

Much of Johns-Manville’s diversi- 
fication has taken place since its only 
deficit, at the depression bottom in 





Johns-Manville Corp. 

Sales Common Share Price Range 

(Mil- —Earnings— Divi- -———*— 
Year lions) Pretax Net dends High Low 
1929.. $62 $3.03 $2.69 $1.00 807%—30 
1932.. 20 D1.42 D142 0.08 11%— 3% 
1937..-60 2.36 193 1.58 515%—21% 
1938.. 47 0.53 0.36 0.17 37%—19% 
1939.. 52 1.79 1.41 0.92 35 —195% 
1940.. 62 344 212 0.92 257%—14% 
1941.. 93 674 222 100 24 —14% 
1942..108 824 212 0.75 24%4—16% 
1943..106 4.92 1.76 0.75 307%—23% 
1944..101 494 213 0.92 35 —28% 
1945.. 86 2.51 191 1.08 4834—335% 
1946.. 92 2.00 197 1.17 5534—383% 
1947..134 5.17 3.18 140 46%—355% 





Per share figures are adjusted for 3-for-1 stock 
split in 1947. Earnings are shown after contin- 
gency reserves $1.02 in 1941, $1.31 in 1942, $1.20 
in 1943, 31 cents in 1944, 20 cents in 1945, 4 
cents in 1946. 





Building Industry Busy 


1932, and has been deliberately aimed 
at so broadening its scope as to iron 
out such cyclical extremes. Last 
year’s record sales of $134 million 
(up 45 per cent from 1946 and com- 
paring with a wartime peak of $108 
million in 1942 and a pre-depression 
high of $62 million) was partly due 
to higher prices. But the company 
lifted prices an average of less than 
28 per cent between Pearl Harbor 
and late last year, while the BLS 
wholesale price index of building ma- 
terials climbed 70 per cent during the 
same period. 

With taxes taking the lion’s share 
of earnings during the war years, 
when there also were substantial con- 
tingency reserves, the 1929 peak of 
$2.69 net per share stood until 1947 
returned $3.18. 


Dividend Payments 


Last year, the equivalent of 25 
cents was paid before the stock split 
in March, a like payment was made 
on the new stock in June, 35 cents 
was distributed in September and a 
55-cent year-end was paid in Decem- 
ber, a total of $1.40 per share. This 
month, a 35-cent payment is being 
made. At recent quotations around 
36, the stock yields less than 4 per 
cent based upon 1947 distributions, 
but capitalizes earnings at a histori- 
cally low 11.3 times. With earn- 
ings substantially lower, quotations 
reached the equivalents of about 81 
in predepression 1929, 51.in 1937 and 
55 at the 1946 peak. 

Prospects for increased net and 
possibly more liberal dividends with 
the completion of much of the expan- 
sion program, place this issue among 
the soundest members of a generally 
promising group. 










































Fast browth for 


broup Insurance 


Business now buying nearly three times as much 


group coverage for its employes as in 1936. 


An important social 


Ls roup hfe insurance had its begin- 
nings in this country in 1911. 
Currently it is enjoying an unusually 
active growth and has set new records 
of some kind in nearly every recent 
year. In both 1946 and 1947 the 
amount of group life insurance in 
force increased 23 per cent over the 
previous year, while the number of 
individual certificates rose from 12 
million at the end of 1945 to 17.2 mil- 
lion at Deeember 31 last. 

The Institute of Life Insurance es- 
timates the total amount outstanding 
at the year-end at $33 billion. This 
is nearly three times the amount held 
in 1936 and four times the amount 
held in 1928. The number of individ- 
uals. covered has more than doubled 
during the past 10 years, and the 
average group certificate last year 
was for $1,918 worth of insurance 
compared with $1,562 in 1937. 


Gained Annually 


Group life insurance has made an- 
nual gains each year since 1911 with 
the exception only of 1921, 1932-34, 
1938 and 1945. Most of these dates 
represent depression or recession pe- 
riods when the number of workers 
diminished. A decline occurred late 
in 1945 as war plants retooled for 
peacetime production. Additions and 
new insurance written in 1946, how- 
ever, more than made up for the loss. 
In the two-year period 1946-47 group 
insurance in force had increased more 
than $10.2 billion over the total for 
the last war year. 

Group life insurance had its begin- 
nings when The Equitable Life As- 
surance Company of America wrote 
three or four small policies, including 
one covering 100 employes and one 
official of the Pantasote Leather Com- 
pany. Total amount of the Pantasote 
policy was only $87,000, although it 
covered each worker by a sum equal 
to a year’s annual wage or salary. 
The following year, also through 


benefit 


for workers 


Equitable, Montgomery Ward in- 
sured 3,000 employes for $5.9 million. 
This policy, which lent impetus to the 
writing of more group insurance, is 
commonly regarded as the first group 
policy. Today the 3,000 employes 
have increased to 55,400 insured un- 
der the Montgomery Ward group 
policy which now has a total value of 
over $100 million. 

Although Equitable Life was first 
in the field, Metropolitan Life now 
handles the largest volume of group 
life insurance, leading as it does in 
all insurance. Metropolitan group in- 
surance in force at the end of last 
year totaled nearly $8.8 billion, a gain 
of 19 per cent over 1946 and compris- 
ing over one-fourth the estimated $33 
billion total in force. 

Group life insurance confers defi- 
nite social benefits. The average pol- 
icy protects the family, on demise of 


the breadwinner, to the extent of a 
year’s pay, and it relieves the man’s 
employer and fellow-employes of the 
need, except in special cases, to raise 
funds to aid the widow and children, 
Since employes of a business organi- 
zation or industrial firm are insured 
without medical examination, group 
insurance thus enables many persons 
to obtain protection which otherwise 
would, not be available to them at 
standard rates, if at all. 

Under the usual form of group in- 
surance, a master contract is issued 
to the employer, and each insured 
employe receives a certificate indicat- 
ing the amount of insurance and the 
name of the beneficiary. It also usu- 
ally grants the right to buy an ordi- 
nary type of life or endowment policy 
without evidence of insurability in the 
event of termination of employment. 
The employer and employe usually 
share the cost of such insurance, if it 
is for at least a full-year’s wage. The 
employe’s portion is deducted from 
his pay envelope and the remainder 
of the premium is paid by the em- 
ployer. In 1941 the number of master 
policies in force was 29,000; by 1946 
the number had grown to 41,000 and 
by 1947 to 47,000. © 

Besides group life, several other 
types of protection are provided by 
employer -employe groups — plans 

Please turn to page 26 











Playroom For Young Travelers 





A playroom to keep young travelers happy is one of the novel features 
of the recreation car which the Pennsylvania Railroad is adding to its 
New York-St. Louis streamliner, "The Jeffersonian." The room is equipped 
with playpen, toys and miniature furniture. While the youngsters frolic the 
grown-ups can relax in a newsreel theater, buffet lounge or game room. 
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opper Producers 
Have Good Prospects 


Demand continues to exceed supply and price of 


the red metal holds well, despite weakness in 
scrap. The outlook for the leading producers 


espite natural nervousness in the 
D wake of the recent downward 
trend of grain and other commodity 
prices, demand for copper continues 
strong, and no easing of the, tight 
supply situation is yet in sight. On 
he copper futures market of the New 
‘fork Metal Exchange prices have 
shown some weakness, but that mar- 
ket is largely a nominal one. Actually 
little attention has been accorded to 
futures since trading in forward de- 
livery contracts was resumed. De- 
nand has run so far ahead of supply 
that users of the red metal have been 
concerned with getting current de- 
iveries and arranging firm commit- 
ments with suppliers. The theoretical 
protection afforded by futures has not 
been availed of to any extent. 

Freer offerings of scrap metal, with 
efiners practically withdrawing from 
hat market, resulted in scrap prices 
being quoted 3 to 31%4 cents below the 
1.50-cent price, valley basis, for elec- 
trolytic, but being largely a nominal 
hgure no discernible effect has been 
oted on the market for refined 

etal; at least, not yet. Consumers 
Are more concerned with getting 
ietal than in jockeying for price con- 
essions in a sellers’ market. 


onsumption High 


| January consumption of copper, as 

eported by the Copper Institute, to- 
aled 127,227 tons, which compared 
vith 110,048 tons in December. The 

onth’s usage has been exceeded only 
hree times since the industry entered 
bn its postwar phase, the January 

onsumption having been topped only 
by October and November, 1946, and 
January, 1947. Deliveries by produc- 
rs, as distinguished from actual con- 
suinption, also showed a rise in Jan- 
ary to 118,855 tons, the largest total 
since March of last year. 

The Office of Metals Reserve in 
ecent months has made only nominal 
leliveries. The January contribution 
vas but 960 tons. In January of last 
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year the OMR delivered more than 
60 thousand tons, and in the first five 
months of last year provided 162,000 
tons. Thereafter it contributed only 
nominal tonnages to make up the 
180,000 tons obtained from the Gov- 
ernment’s stock pile in 1947. In 1946 
OMR deliveries totaled 668,200 tons. 

Contributing to the firm price of 
copper is the failure of foreign pro- 
duction to increase as rapidly as ex- 
pected. Red metal of foreign origin 
has not come in as freely as antici- 
pated under the two-year suspension 
of the 4-cent duty on imported cop- 
per; in fact foreign inquiries for 
American copper are becoming com- 
monplace, though no sizable sales for 
export have been negotiated recently. 


Moderate Imports 


The suspension by Great Britain of 
convertibility of sterling into dollars 
was expected to result in substantial 
surpluses of copper from countries in 
the sterling area finding their way 
into American ports. But the influx 
has not been sufficient to exert any 
pressure on the domestic price, which 
today is just about where it stood six 
months ago. In the meantime domes- 
tic mine and smelter production of 
primary and secondary copper has 
averaged around 80,000 tons a month. 
January production of 82,516 tons 
compared with 78,313 tons in Jan- 
uary, 1947, and was only moderately 
under the 1947 monthly high of 83,- 
922 tons reported for September. 


Meantime, refined stocks in the hands 
of producers have dropped steadily 
from 104,704 tons of copper from all 
sources on hand on January 1, 1947, 
to 71,533 tons at the end of January, 
1948. 

Full-year results of operations by 
the principal copper mining compa- 
nies are not yet available, but returns 
for the nine months ended September 
30 almost uniformly surpassed net 
earnings for the full year 1946. That 
was to have been expected, however, 
as in the earlier year the industry was 
plagued with strikes which restricted 
production as well as by curtailed de- 
mand from copper-using industries 
which also were hit with crippling 
strikes. 


Production Reports 


Labor conditions were much more 
satisfactory, on both counts, in 1947, 
but costs of fuel, transportation and 
other items entering into production 
costs continued to rise. The price of 
copper was well sustained throughout 
the year, but profit margins nar- 
rowed. Notwithstanding the prospect 
of demand continuing to exceed sup- 
ply over the first half of the year, at 
least, 1948 comparisons with 1947 
are not likely to duplicate the 1947 
gains over the preceding year. Re- 
sults, however, should be more than 
ample to support current dividend 
rates. Distributions in 1947 were far 
more satisfactory than in 1946, and 
the first quarter declarations already 
made this year indicate no lessening 
of confidence in ability to maintain 
dividends at or above the 1947 level. 

While prospects over the medium 
term appear highly favorable to the 
copper producers, it must not be 
overlooked that the industry is ex- 
tremely sensitive to changes in over- 
all industrial activity and that any 
definite downtrend in general busi- 
ness would be promptly reflected in 
copper prices and in copper company 
earnings. 


Highlights of the Principal’ Copper Mining Shares 


-———— *Earned Per Share ————. 


7——Annual—, Nine Months— -——— Dividends ——_._ Recent 

1945 1946 1946 1947 1946 1947 +1948 Price 
Anaconda ........... $2.35 $2.75 $1.51 $3.97 $2.50 $3.00 $0.75 32 
Cons. Coppermines... 0.27 0.54 0.21 0.51 0.20 0.35 ae 5 
Howe Sound......... 1.86 1.90 1.30 862.56 1.20 2.00 0.50 36 
Inspiration .......... 113 1.60 0.72 2.78 1.00 2.25 0.50 16 
Kennecott ........... 2.80 2.13 a0.42 a4.26 2.50 4.00 0.75 at 
PES iv cneroeceeaen 1.60 1.78 0.63 1.85 0.50 1.00 025 17 
CE ie hak caus 6s oi 1.37 2.95 0.61 3.50 , cae. 22  @75 15 
Phelps Dodge........ 2.00 2.93 D0.11 4.66 1.60 4.20 1.00 42 





*Before depletion. Declared or paid to March 1. a—Six months to June 30. D—Deficit. 























News and Opinions on Active Stocks 
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"Also FW" refers to the last previous item in this department. 
Ratings are from Financial World Independent Appraisals 
of Listed Stocks. Consult individual Stock Factographs for 
further vital information and statistical data on these items. 


American Radiator B 

Stock, now at 13, is more or less a 
typical “businessman's investment,” 
(Qu. divs. at 80c an. rate plus 20c 
Dec. special.) The world’s largest 
plumbing and heating equipment 
manufacturer, said to account for 
one-third of domestic output, com- 
pany is also important in ventilating 
equipment and has sidelines in plas- 
tics, industrial and marine “fluid 
drives,” power plant and oil refining 
equipment, hydraulic couplings, etc. 
Last year’s sales crossed $200 million 
for an all-time high record, 62 per 
cent above 1946’s $123.7 million, 
while earrings rose to $1.90 from 96 
cents per share. (Also FW, Sept. 
10.) 


Atlas Powder Be 

As a good grade growth chemical, 
stock is not unreasonably priced at 61 
vs. 9734 high in 1946. (Pays 50c 
each in Mar., June & Sept., paid $1 
in Dec.; 1947 total $2.50.) Principal 
business continues commercial ex- 
plosives, but of growing importance 
are coated fabrics, industrial finishes 
and other cellulose products, acids 
and heavy and organic chemicals. 
Sales of industrial chemicals were up 
52 per cent last year over 1946, and 
thus despite contraction elsewhere 
over-all volume increased 28 per 
cent, to $41.2 million from $32.2 mil- 
lion; earnings rose to $6.77 from 
$3.12 per share. Although 1947 net 
included $1.60 from contract ter- 
minations, it was after a 97-cent con- 
tingency reserve. 


Babcock & Wilcox B+. 

This above-average industrial equip- 
ment appears realistically priced at 
53 on the N. Y. Curb. (Qu. divs. 
incr. from $2 to $4 an. rate in July, 
1947.) Company manufactures util- 
ity, marine and industrial boilers, 
furnaces, superheaters and _ stokers, 
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stacks, seamless tubes and pipe, re- 
fractories, process equipment, pul- 
verizers, alloy castings, steam flow 
and fluid meters and combustion con- 
trol equipment. A “considerable por- 
tion” of $151 million unfilled orders 
($113 million in 1946, $155 million 
wartime high in 1942) will not be 
completed until 1949 or later. After 
dropping from $6 in 1945 to $2.94 
in 1946, earnings set a record at 
$10.06 per share in 1947. 


Bethlehem Steel B+ 

One of the better businessman’s 
investments in the steel group; 
price, about 32. Stock was split 
3-for-1 in January, and company is 
this month paying an initial 60-cent 
dividend on the new shares, suggest- 
ing a $2.40 annual rate against the 
equivalent of $2 in 1947. Earnings 
actually made a better comparison 
than indicated by last year’s reported 
$4.98 vs. $3.93 per share in 1946, for 
“last-in first-out” inventory adjust- 
ments cost $1.12 per share in the later 
period whereas the earlier . period 
benefited from a $1.23 credit from re- 
serves. Chairman Grace warns 
“costs are so high the margin of 
profit is dangerously small,” while it 
would take two or three times the 
nearly $1 billion original cost to re- 
place buildings, machinery and equip- 
ment. (Also FW, Nov. 12.) 


Burroughs Adding Machine B+ 

Now around 13, stock represents 
above-average quality for a low- 
priced issue. (Reg. qu. divs. at 60c 
an. rate plus 15c Dec. extra.) Ex- 
pansion and improvement of manu- 
facturing facilities completed during 
1947 permitted a 45 per cent increase 
in unit production over 1946. Gross 
income rose $22.8 million (49 per 
cent), reflecting moderately higher 
prices, and per-share net reached the 
highest level in a decade at $1.36 vs. 


Opinions are based on data and information regarded a; 
reliable, but no responsibility is assumed for their accuracy, 
The opinions expressed should be read in line with the inves}. 
ment policy outlined each week on the Market Outlook page. 
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40 cents earned in 1946 and 25 cents 
in 1945. Export business was up 23 
per cent last year over the old 1930 
record, indicating the world-wide 
character of the sustained demand fo 
company’s office machines and sup; 
plies. (Also FW, Aug. 13.) 
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C.LT. Financial B 

At 39, stock is generously priced 
in relation to current earnings, di- 
though yield is reasonably satisfac- 
tory. (Reg. qu. divs. at $2 an. rate.) 
In 7 years 1935-41, company earned 
between $4.34 and $6.36 per share. 
War and postwar handicaps, plus 
new competition, dropped net to 
$1.61 in 1945 and $1.27 in 1946, 
while last year’s recovery carried only! pe 
to $2.03 per share. Instalment ser-Meili 
vice charges are largely set aside asmont 
deferred income (becoming earningsfF! | 
upon maturities), which climbed lastf™p: 
year to $20.9 million from $10.1 mil-{fess 
lion. The gain in reported earnings#fe in 
reflected a billion-dollar (60 per 
cent) increase in net receivables han- 
dled, etc. 
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Congoleum-Nairn B 
Stock is a business cycle issue, now 
priced at 31. Last year’s dividends 
comprised four 25-cent quarterlies 
and $1 extra in December ; the quar- 
terly rate is being increased _ this 
month to 37% cents. The leader i 
linoleum floor and wall covering 
(Gold Seal, Congoleum and Nairn)fvan 
has attained some stability through alarge 
large volume of repair, replacementfn, 
and modernization business, andfige 
earned money in every depression{ink 
year. It is, however, responsive tofme-r 
high building activities and has. - 
gained from several new products: 
Thus, in 1947, sales climbed Séfmsc 
per cent to $45.7 million from $24.45; 
million in 1946 and earnings reached er 
$4.55 vs. $1.89 per share. (Alsofj;- 
FW, June 11.) ted 
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J@presser Industries C+ 
Stock 1s cyclical but trade factors 
we currently favorable; recent price 
4. After paying $1.20 in 1945, divi- 
fends were suspended in 1946 when 
et dropped to 74 cents from $1.98 
per share, and nothing was paid in 
1947 although earnings for the fiscal 
year ended October 31 increased to 
yppo85 per share. Next month pay- 
:Mments are to be resumed with a 3714- 
ement disbursement. Dresser manufac- 
ures oil and gas drilling, producing, 
efining and transporting machinery 
d equipment. Last year’s come- 
yampack reflected a 46 per cent jump in 
gales to $80 million which was about 
ieee 1945 wartime high. 















































"1 aton Manufacturing B+ 
“An above-average member of the 
uto parts group; price, 48. (Reg. 
Ba. divs. at $3 an. rate plus $2 Dec. 
edgzira.) Exceeded only in two years 
qi. war production, 1947 sales prac- 
ypcally reached $100 million vs. $66.5 
» milion in 1946, increasing about 50 
edger cent. Earnings rose to $8.34 
refom $4.02 per share. With no long 
lusmetm debt or preferred stock, com- 
tomany’s $12.3 million year-end cash 
46d marketable securities alone cover 
nlvagl per cent of its $13.5 million total 
er-Mpoilities. Eaton’s products include 
as@ont and rear axles, valves, chassis 
ngsei and coil springs, lubricating 
last’ps and numerous other parts and 
nil-Mecessories ; non-automotive markets 
ngse important. (Also FW, Oct. 1.) 
et 
og eneral Time Instrument B 
Price of around 23 is about half 
e 1946 high, despite sharply in- 
BReased earnings. Regular quarterly 
nowgvidends of 40 cents each will be 
ndsBpplemented by a like extra next 
rliesfonth indicating a $2 total for 1948 
uar-Bainst $1.55 in 1947. Meanwhile, a 
thiffeliminary report for last year dis- 
r infpses earnings of $5.57 vs. $3.23 per 
ingsfare a year before, on a 43 per cent 
iyn\avance in net sales and _ service 
gh aflarges to $30 million from $21 mil- 
nentin. Company produces a_ wide 
andinge of clocks, lower priced watches, 
ssiomink locks and other timing and 
e toime-recording devices. (Also FW, 
har. 16.) 
ucts. 
| 8imsas City Southern Cc 
324.0Stock is speculative, but above- 
chedkrage among the non-dividend 
Alsofls; recent price, 26. Unconsoli- 
ted preliminary report for 1947 
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discloses net of $9.75 vs. $5.57 per 
share in 1946, with revenues up $5.1 
million (17 per cent) and transpor- 
tation ratio down to 29.4 from 34.1 
per cent. But this took no account of 
the wholly-owned Louisiana & Ar- 
kansas with which a merger has been 
sanctioned by stockholders. There is 
0.314 of a share of L. & A. behind 
each of K.C.S., and adding the par- 
ent’s equity in its 1947 net would 
produce consolidated net of $13.08 
vs. $8.19 per share in 1946. Early 
common dividends seem justified. 


Murphy, G. C. A 
Price of 35 moderately appraises 
earnings, quality and growth factor 
considered, and yields 5.7%. (Reg. 
qu. divs. at $1.50 an. rate plus 50- 
cent Dec. year-end.) Almost without 
interruption, sales have grown from 
$18.5 million in 1932 to $119.4 mil- 
lion in 1947, principally by an im- 
pressive gain in per-store volume 
from $105,300 to $571,000. Last 
year’s $9 million (8.2 per cent) sales 
increase permitted a further moderate 
advance in equity earnings to $4.25 
from $4.07 per share in 1946. Dur- 
ing the year, working capital gained 
$2.2 million to $26.2 million but in- 
ventories actually were reduced. 
General market conditions have 
barred the intended sale of common 
stock to permit redemption of $9 
million 434 per cent preferred. 


Peoples Gas Light & Coke B 
Priced at 88, indicated yield of 
6.2% from regular dividends alone 


‘makes stock attractive for income- 


seekers. Quarterly dividends were 
increased from $1 to $1.37% last 
October so that, disregarding a 
$1 extra paid last April, a $5.50 
total is indicated for the whole of 
1948. The system last year earned 
$10.35 vs. $10.06 per share in 1946, 
but had reduced rates and increased 
wages and other cosfs been in effect 
throughout the year, and if certain 
non-recurring income had been ex- 
cluded, 1947 net would have been 
$1.50 less, or around $8.85 per share. 
Chicago’s gas distributing system is 
one of the world’s largest and the 
company is in a position to disburse 
the bulk of earnings in dividends. 


Radio Corp. C+ 

Stock has little attraction for in- 
come, but is usually a good bull market 
performer. Recent price, 85%. After 





eight years of single 20-cent January 
dividends, this year’s distribution was 
raised to 30 cents. On an issue of 
13.9 million common shares, preceded 
by $36 million long term notes and 
900,824 shares of $3.50 preferred 
stock, earnings crossed the $1 per 
share mark last year for the first 
time since before the depression. Net 
of $1.12 per share was just double 
the 56 cents reported for 1946, re- 
flecting $314 million vs. $237 million 
gross income. The RCA Victor 
manufacturing subsidiary accounted 
for about 75 per cent of the year’s 
business, and National Broadcasting 
21 per cent. (Also FW, July 9.) 


Westinghouse Electric A 
Quality considered, stock is rea- 
sonably priced at 26. (Qu. divs. at 
$1 an. rate plus 25¢ Dec. extra.) 
The extent and diversity of com- 
pany’s research and development are 
indicated by announcements during 
the past eight months of a new 
vending machine, a new television 
receiver, application for a second 
telecasting station, a new small elec- 
tric stairway, a new automatic plane 
pilot, a new clothes dryer, a “pack- 
aged” locomotive, a new type rail 
passenger car air-conditioner and a 
new germ-killing lamp. Preliminary 
1947 statement disclosed bookings of 
$850 million vs. $625 million in 
1946, bagklogs of $685 million vs. 
$590 million and earnings of $3.58 
vs. only 65 cents per share a year pre- 
vious. (Also FW, Dec. 17.) 


Wilson & Company Cc 

Equity position has improved, but 
stock, now 13, remains speculative. 
(Qu. divs. incr. from 80c to $1 an. 
vate m June, 1947.) Several points 
should be noted about reported net 
of $6.82 per share in the fiscal period 
ended November 1 against $3.44 in 
1945-46, on sales up two-thirds to 
$738 million from $440 million. For 
one thing, the period embraced 53 vs. 
52 weeks. For another, 1946-47 net 
was before a $1.14 net charge to re- 
vise 1941-46 results to extension of 
last-in first-out inventory valuations, | 
yet it included $1.48 tax adjustment 
credit. Again, there was a property 
loss of only 8 vs. 91 cents in the 
earlier period. About $22 million sur- 
plus earnings in seven years permitted 
important debt and preferred stock 
reduction and refunding. (Also FW, 
July 2.) 





More Currency 


Devaluations Abroad? 


Part of Europe’s trouble is due to unrealistically 


high currency valuations, which must be corrected. 


Action would affect some domestic enterprises 


gan in January, France devalued 
its currency from an official rate 
of 119.1 francs to the U. S. dollar to 
214.4 francs. This move was moti- 
vated by two objectives. Severe i1- 
flation had raised costs and prices in 
France to such an extent as to exer- 
cise a depressing effect upon the na- 
tion’s exports, thus making its import 
surplus, already too large, larger still. 
Also, it was desired to stabilize the 
international value of the franc, and 
this obviously could not be done while 
the currency was absurdly overval- 
ued. In the black market, the U. S. 
dollar had been bringing 340 francs. 

France is by no means the only 
Marshall Plan country to suffer from 
inflated prices and an unrealistic cur- 
rency valuation; in fact, these condi- 
tions apply to most of the sixteen 
nations involved. Thus, the signifi- 
cance of France’s action lay not only 
in the effects likely to flow from this 
drastic change itself, but afso in the 
possibility that it might be only the 
first of a number of such moves. This 
possibility has been brought even 
closer to public attention by a recent 
letter from Treasury Secretary Sny- 
der, in his capacity as chairman of 
the National Advisory Council (set 
up under the Bretton Woods Agree- 
ments Act to coordinate the efforts of 
the various U. S. agencies concerned 
with international financial and mon- 
etary problems), in answer to ques- 
tions posed by a member of Congress. 


“Unwarranted Doubt” 


The letter included the statement 
that “there will undoubtedly have to 
. be devaluations of currencies of some 
of the countries involved in the Euro- 
pean Recovery Program” wherever 
such action “is an essential element in 
a program of stabilization.” Secretary 
Snyder echoed objections made by 
the International Monetary Fund to 
France’s unilateral action on the basis 
that her method of devaluing tended 
to encourage trade distortions, but 
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made no reference to the Fund’s com- 
plaint that the establishment of a free 
market (even though a limited one) 
for French francs might cast “unwar- 
ranted doubt on the real strength of 
many (other) currencies... .” 

It seems unlikely that France’s ac- 
tion can cast any more doubt on the 
strength of a number of European 
currencies than has already been cast 
by the black market rates which have 
prevailed for them for many months. 
It has been quite obvious for a long 
time that some devaluations were in 
prospect; the only questions have 
been, when and to what extent. These 
questions have not yet been answered, 
but it is not too early to take stock of 
the effects which will flow from these 
devaluations when they occur. 


Other Possibilities 


One more question to which only a 
partial answer (and that a negative 
one) can be given is the problem of 
which countries are likely to be forced 
to devalue. Switzerland and Portugal 
can definitely be excluded from such a 


list; both are in strong position. Nor-_ 


way, Sweden and Denmark are close 
behind, with Belgium, Holland and 
Luxembourg in better than average 
shape though .not completely immune 
to general unsettlement. Of Great 
Britain, it can be said only that she 
will stall off devaluation of the pound 
as long as possible, since she is al- 
ready exporting as much goods as 
can be spared from her domestic 
economy, and being heavily depend- 
ent on imports for food and other 
essentials she has no desire to raise 
the cost of imports. . 
Devaluation of European currencies 
is theoretically capable of affecting to 
a considerable extent the earnings of 
a number of. U. S. enterprises. Its 
intention, at least, would be to in- 
crease exports by making them 
cheaper in terms of other currencies, 
and to restrict imports by the reverse 
process. Thus, American concerns do- 


ing a heavy export business to Euro. 
pean countries might expect thei 
sales to fall off. Actually, however, 
such an effect would be partially fore. 
stalled by the Marshall Plan ; further. 
more, European needs are great fo; 
many products which can be obtaine( 
only in the United States. Our ex. 
ports of non-essentials—motion pic 
tures, for instance—have already bee 
severely curtailed even without for 
eign currency devaluation. 

In theory, again, larger foreign ex 
ports might mean stiffer competitio; 
in our markets for enterprises whos 
operations are wholly domestic. Ac 
tually, of course, no such developmen 
is in prospect as long as demand re 
mains high. The increase in competi 
tion from European nations will fo 
some time be a significant factor onl 
for U. S. enterprises with importa 
representation in South America 
markets. Even here, there is room f 
both U. S. and European sellers j 
most lines. 


Dividends Affected 


A final category of companies whit 
would be affected by currency deval 
ations abroad comprises those wi 
operating subsidiaries in foreign cout 
tries. Dividends received from thes 
subsidiaries by parent organizatio 
would be smaller in terms of U. 
dollars after devaluation. Howeve 
if either the domestic or export trai 
of the foreign nation is sufficient 
stimulated by the currency chang 
subsidiary earnings might rise s 
ficiently to permit dividends to be i 
creased, making up'this deficiency. 

The list of corporations possessil 
foreign plants or doing a large expo 
business is long, but the num 
which depend to a really import 
extent on such sources of income 
not very great. Unfortunately, ff 
companies give adequate informati 
on this point. However, it is kno 
that operations in foreign count 
provide substantial revenues {| 
Chesebrough Manufacturing, 
gate-Palmolive-Peet, Corn Produ 
Gillette Safety Razor, Internatio 
Business Machines, Internatio 
Telephone, Otis Elevator, Uni 
Shoe Machinery and Woolworth. 
addition to the motion picture 
dustry, exports are important for 1 
chine tool makers, office equipm 
manufacturers, drug companies ‘ 
miscellaneous individual enterpri 
such as American Bank Note ¢ 
American Radiator. : 
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Sales for passenger car replacement expected 


to decline between 15 and 20 per cent this 


year with a further decrease in sight for 1949 


~he bloom is off the tire and rub- 
ber industry’s postwar replace- 
ment business insofar as automobiles, 
buses and trucks are concerned. Last 
year’s tire production record and the 
peak sales records will not only stand 
unbroken in 1948 but for an indefi- 
nite period thereafter. The last two 
years have represented an abnormal 
period in the tire industry inasmuch 
as there was a terrific scramble to 
replace war-made goods. And so the 
prospect for this year is that replace- 
ment sales will decline between 15 
and 20 per cent from 1947. 

The prime factor in consideration 
of tire company prospects is replace- 
ment demand, which not only ac- 
counts for the major part of produc- 
tion but carries wider profit margins 
than original equipment, and is likely 
to vary more from year to year. 
Tire replacements outnumber original 
equipment in varying degree. In 
1941, the last peace-time year, the 
ratio was about 8-to-5 in favor of re- 
placements, but replacement of war- 
made goods was going on at a rate of 
better than 4-to-1 in 1946. Last year, 
the ratio was a little more than 2%4- 
to-1, and with the anticipated decline 
in replacement demand it is expected 
to be further reduced this year. 


All-Time High 


Although production and_ ship- 
ments of pneumatic casings reached 
an all-time high in 1947, replacement 
demand already had begun to fall off 
from 1946. The higher level of new 
car production last year called for 
more original equipment and thus 
total tire shipments were higher (91.2 
million vs. 82.3 million.) But by the 
end of 1947, most of the tires made 
during the war period 1942-45 had 
been replaced. 

Tire use for new cars, buses and 


trucks this year is expected to be: 


about the same as in 1947 but replace- 
ment demand for passenger cars 
alone is expected to fall off by more 
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U. S. Rubber Vacuum Shaping Tire Machine 
than 11 million. In terms of dollar 
volume this would mean a fair-sized 
drop. A current industry survey es- 
timates that the $840 million spent 
for passenger car tire replacement in 
1947 will shrink to $652 million in 
1948 when some 11 million fewer 


‘tires will be used. 


Nor does the industry expect the 
decline to be halted next year. While 
the rate of decline will be slowed, the 
chances are that it will continue into 
1949. Thereafter, it is expected, a 
greater replacement need will be felt, 
and output will climb steadily through 
1952. There are few dreamers among 
tire industry statisticians, however, 
and the 1947 record is still expected 
to stand. 

While these figures can only be 
considered as estimates based on 
probable economic conditions, they 
are fairly indicative of what the tire 
industry expects will be the long- 
range trend. About the middle of last 
year it was noticed that new tires 
were much easier to get, and that 


ber and greater variety. Now that the 
war-deferred replacement demand has 
been satisfied, sales of spare tires will 
depend in large degree upon the daily 
wear-and-tear rate which may be only 
slightly abnormal due to the depre- 
ciated condition of the roads. This 
year, passenger car tire output is 
expected to run at about 65 million 
units vs. 77.8 million in 1947. Of 
this 1948 output, 38 million to 40 mil- 
lion will go into the replacement mar- 
ket and 22-24 million will be taken by 
the original equipment buyers. 

The trend is also reflected in sta- 
tistics on consumption of rubber by 
the industry. (About 74 per cent of 
rubber used goes into tires.) Last 
year, consumption was estimated at 
close to 1.1 million tons against 
slightly more than a million tons in 
1946, but this year consumption is 
expected to decline to about 900,000 
tons. While the ratio between use of 
natural and synthetic rubber last year 
was about 50-50, the industry expects 
that more natural rubber will be used 
this year with synthetic rubber on 
the short end of a 60-40 ratio. 


Deferred Offsets 


The three companies reporting for 
the 1947 calendar year have indicated 
earnings declines from 1946 even 
though sales increased. Principal rea- 
son for the drop was higher cost of 
crude rubber and the textile fabrics 
used in tire construction. Wages also 
are up. 

Lee Rubber & Tire Corp. reported 
that profits for the first quarter of the 
fiscal year starting November 1 were 
off 25 per cent after taxes, partly be- 
cause of the fact that price increases 
of about 5 per cent announced in De- 
cember did not become generally ef- 
fective until the following month. 

At present price levels, however, 
shares of leading tire and rubber com- 
panies are conservatively appraised, 
and the market may well have dis- 
counted a more severe decline in 1948 
profits than may actually occur. 


The Leading Tire Manufacturers 


Sales Earned 
Years r-—( Millions) —, -— Per Share—, Dividends Recent 
Company ended: 1946 1947 1946 1947 1947 Price 
Firestone ...... Oct. 31 $577.8 $638.4 $13.21 $13.46 $4.00 44 
General Tire.... Nov. 30 105.9 126.1 9.05 9.08 2.00 23 
Goodrich ........ Dec. 31 361.5 410.2 17.69 16.18 5.00 52 
Goodyear ...... Dec. 31 616.5 670.8 16.07 10.93 4.00 42 
Lee Rubber .... Oct. 31 32.2 37.2 8.92 9.47 a3.00 40 
U. S. Rubber.... Dec. 31 494.8 581.0 10.23 9.39 4.00 40 
~ a—Plus 5% stock dividend. 
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Bringing Our enterprising ad- 
Home vertising fraternity 

SP has launched a 
Americanism 


broad-scale publicity 
campaign to bring home the basic 
concepts of Americanism to the pub- 
lic. This is a laudable effort that 
should be encouraged even though 
most persons already. know the fun- 
damental principles of our system of 
government, so properly titled Amer- 
icanism and treasured by our people 
above all else. It would be well for 
us, once in a while, to refresh our 
memories of the traditions that have 
made this nation so great. 

Despite our political shortcomings, 
there still is no other system of 
Government that can replace the free- 
dom of action, the many opportuni- 
ties for personal advancement and 
the family security that are the very 
roots of our American system. 

A break-down of the personal 
holdings of the population reveals 
that a large majority of our people 
have an interest in some form of 
property. This may take the form of 
a home, a savings deposit account, an 
insurance policy or shares of stock 
in a corporation. It is estimated that 
in this last category there are over 
15 million shareholders, or almost ten 
per cent of our total population. You 
may call these individuals capitalists 
if you wish, but it is by persons of 
just this kind of human fiber that 
the greatness and power of America 
have been shaped. With so many 
persons having a direct stake in their 
country’s destiny, there remains no 
very significant number of individuals 
who can be propagandized into be- 
lieving that some other form of gov- 
ernment—one which treats its citizens 
as chattels instead of free men— 
would be better. 

To any intelligent individual a 
clear cut comparison between ac- 
tual living conditions in Russia and 
in this country reveals at once the 
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disadvantages of Soviet doctrines. 
The idea disseminated by the Com- 
munists and their fellow-travelers 
that in Russia all humans are on an 
equal footing is all balderdash to a 
people who traditionally have been 
free and who enjoy the right to pos- 
sess personal property. 


It Won't Labor leaders again are 
Work agitating for a guaranteed 
Out annual wage to replace 


the piece-work and hourly 
wage scales. Of course, as might 
be expected, these proposals over- 
look for the most part reference to 
the number of hours of work to be 
performed for this minimum wage. 

A guaranteed wage scale sounds 
plausible upon first thought. In fact, 
in some corporations where such a 
plan has been adopted it has been 
found to be entirely feasible; but the 
number of concerns which can guar- 
antee an annual wage as a practical 
matter is limited. 

In general, it would prove imprac- 
ticable in seasonal industries and in 
agricultural production. The steel 
and motor industries, for example, 
would find it difficult to guarantee an 
annual wage as they have no reliable 
yardstick whereby they can measure 
what their output will be from year 
to year. 

Guaranteed annual wages would 
not assure an individual a job in a 
depression period.. Labor would find 
that it would be no better off finan- 
cially than under the present system 
in which the number of hours of 
work determines the weekly wage 
for most workers. 

There is no magic solution to our 


labor problems in guaranteeing an ~ 


annual wage. In practice a guarantee 
is based on the ability of the guar- 
antor to fulfill his promise—and if he 





Page 


finds that unfavorable conditions 
make it impossible for him to carry 
out his intentions, then his guarantee 
goes on the rocks. 


Bill to Representative Frank L. 
Change Sundstrom has proposed 

in Congress a bill to 
Currency 


change our currency, not 
that there is anything wrong with it, 
but so as to smoke out those indi- 
viduals who are hoarding cash to 
escape taxation or who are holding 
money that they acquired illegally 
when black markets were in their 
heyday. 

While his measure has aroused 
considerable attention, nevertheless 
simple analysis will show up the 
absurdity of the plan. To change 
our currency simply would enable us 
to sift out that relatively small min- 
ority of selfish hoarders and_ those 
refugees who have lost faith in their 
own countries and have transferred 
their wealth into American dollars. 
It would be a huge task that would 
not be worth the effort that would 
be involved. Such a change would 
require an army of employes and in 
its execution could destructively en- 
tangle the entire financial system of 
the country. 


Who. “Big business’ bait- 
Owns Our ers and those indi- 
Corporations? viduals who hold 


Wall Street to be an 
ogre imposing its greed upon the 
public will find little support for their 
statements in the recent Bell Tele- 
phone System report on the diversity 
in ownership of its securities. This 
report shows that 723,374 holders 
own the 21,034,761 shares of its com- 
mon stock. The breadth of investor 
interest is indicated by the fact that 
not one of the forty-eight states is 
represented by fewer than 600 stock- 
holders. 

The average number of shares 
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held by stockholders is thirty. No 
stockholder holds as much as one- 
third of one per cent of the stock; 
207,800 shareholders hold from one 
to five shares; and 94 per cent of 
the stockholders possess fewer than 
100 shares each. However, what is 


even more interesting is the fact 
that women own more than half of 
the shares that are outstanding. 

As statistics these figures may 
seem dry, but they really bear a 
human interest story, revealing to 
what extent large corporations are 


owned by the masses of the people. 
If a truthful story were written about 
the diversification of corporate own- 
ership, then it would be revealed 
that such ownership is in the hands 
of millions of people. The Bell Sys- 
tem is only one case history. 


Crude Oil Hise Stirs Interest in Hoyalties 


While they have a place in the investment 


picture oil royalties are essentially speculative. 


Above-average caution by purchasers is necessary 


ecent advances in the price of 
R crude oil have stirred new in- 
terest in oil royalties, which have a 
legitimate place in the over-all invest- 
ment picture, although it behooves 
purchasers of royalty certificates first 
to acquaint themselves fully with 
every aspect of the situation, as well 
as with the management identified 
with the company issuing the cer- 
tificates. 

Within the past year the average 
price of crude oil—mid-Continent 
basis—has risen to $2.57 per barrel, 
from $1.62 per barrel in March, 1947. 
The present price compares with the 
war-time ceiling of $1.17 which was 
maintained well into 1946, and a 
1946 average of $1.36. Despite 
sharply higher costs, including labor, 
profits of crude oil producing com- 
panies have increased substantially, 
but even greater benefit has accrued 
to holders of royalties from produc- 
ing wells, this because royalties are 
based on crude oil prices altogether 
apart from production and operating 
costs. : 


New Records Anticipated 


Demand for petroleum and _ its 
products is at an all-time high, with 
every indication that new records 
will be set this year by both produc- 
tion and consumption. Usage in 1947 
exceeded the prewar (1941) record 
by 134 per cent, according to the 
Oil Industry Information Committee, 
and exceeded by 11 percentage points 
the wartime high set in 1945. Pro- 
duction has been expanded to the 
current level of close to 5.4 million 
barrels a day, which represents an 
average daily increase of 600,000 bar- 
rels over this time last year. 
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Notwithstanding the steady in- 
crease in crude output all through 
1947, the year ended with stocks 
of crude virtually unchanged from 
stocks on hand at the end of 1946, 
quite upsetting earlier Bureau of 
Mines estimates of an increase of at 
least 5 million barrels in year-end 
stocks as compared with December 
31, 1946. 


Expansion Vital 


The need for new crude oil sources 
is so acute that the industry ,has 
mapped extensive programs of de- 
velopment and exploration, but has 
been hampered by shortages of steel 
for well-drilling equipment and pipe- 
lines. All told, the 1947-48 expan- 
sion program, covering every phase 
of oil production, refining and dis- 
tribution, calls for the expenditure of 
$4 billion, and it is still hoped to 
finish the work by the end of this 
year. 

Consumers’ requirements have been 
stepped up sharply since the end 
of the war, with two million more 
motor vehicles on the road today as 
compared with 1941, an increase of 
50 per cent in tractors operated on 
farms and a gain of 175 per cent in 
the number of ‘users of liquefied pe- 
troleum gas. 

All of these, and other, factors in 
the oil situation, find reflection in the 
new interest shown in oil royalties. 
Purchasers generally are lured by the 
prospect of generous returns from 
such commitments, but many over- 
look the many highly speculative 
facets of the situation surrounding 
oil royalties as a group. 

The uncertain life span of royal- 
ties from new wells, or from wells in 


secondary production, is not the least 
of the speculative aspects of royalties. 
The royalties themselves represent no 
equities ; they are not backed by any 
physical assets. All that the owner 
of a royalty receives is a percentage, 
usually 1214 per cent, of the value of 
the oil taken out of the well covered 
by the royalty. When the oil is ex- 
hausted the royalty ends. 

The purchaser of oil royalty cer- 
tificates, however, does not buy the 
royalties themselves. All he receives 
is a certificate of interest, or a share 
in a management company engaged in 
buying, holding and selling oil royal- 
ties. | 

The procedure of royalty com- 
panies generally follows along the 
lines laid out by open-end invest- 
ment management trusts operating in 
listed rail or industrial securities.. 
In each, the prime factor in the 
transaction, from the _ purchaser’s 
standpoint, is the management of the 
company, rather than the business in 
which it is engaged. The experience 
and history of the controlling man- 
agement therefore, must be deter- 
mined. 


Major Consideration 


The company, in the first place, 
must be honestly administered by 
men of long experience in the oil in- 
dustry, and unless it also has a satis- 
factory record of profitable operation 
the investor will do well to seek 
some other medium to which to en- 
trust his funds. 

The purchaser also must keep in 
mind that the return received from 
an oil royalty is not all income. A 
considerable part of the income must 
be regarded as a return of principal, 
whether the royalty covers one well 
or a group. The life of an oil well 
is not easily determinable. Many 
gushers have spouted thousands of 
barrels a day for a short time, only 

Please turn to page 23 
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Woolworth a Consistent 





Income Producer 


Dividend record unbroken since inception of the 


present company in 1912; current $2.50 per annum, 


yielding 5'4 per cent at 45, is well covered 


rdinarily the F. W. Woolworth 

Company is in a position to dis- 
tribute to its shareholders something 
like four-fifths of its net income. In 
the prewar decade 1932-41, inclusive, 
dividends amounted to 79.73 per cent 
of reported earnings. Yet the com- 
pany was able to preserve a strong 
treasury position while further build- 
ing up the business. 

Last year and this, a 50-cent 
March extra supplemented like reg- 
ular quarterly dividends for a total 
of $2.50 per annum. At current quo- 
tations around 45, the yield of 5.55 
per cent is liberal for a quality issue. 
This dividend, however, represented 
less than 58 per cent of reported 1947 
net.. 

While new elements in the general 
economic situation require a more 
than usually conservative fiscal policy 
for the present, a more liberal earn- 
ings-dividend ratio may be expected 
with the dissipation of present eco- 
nomic uncertainties. 


Flexible Policy 


Woolworth has achieved continu- 
ous success largely by flexibility in 
managerial policies. It is well illus- 
trated by the fact that, whereas its 
initial marked growth was _ built 





F. W. Woolworth Company 


Earnings 
Sales -Per Share— 
(Mil- Pre- Re- Divi- 
lions) tax ported dends Price Range 


1929.. $303.0 $3.88 $3.66 $2.40 10374-52%4 
1932.. 249.9 2.46 227 240 4554-22 
1935.. 268.8 3.56 3.20 2.40 65%4-51 
1936.. 290.4 3.82 3.35 240 71 -4434 
1937.. 304.8 3.85 3.40 2.40 6534-34 
1938.. 304.3 3.38 2.95 240 5334-36 
1939.. 318.8 3.45 3.02 2.40 5034-36 
1940.. 335.5 3.16 2.48 2.40 42%4-30 
1941.. 377.1 410 2.69 2.00 3414-23% 
1942.. 4232 4.72 243 160 31 -21% 
1943.. 439.0 444 226 1.60 42%-30% 
1944.. 4598 5.08 2.35 1.60 4434-363% 
1945.. 477.1 5.51 243 1.60 5334-4056 
1946.. 552.4 660 4.12 2.10 62%4-433%4 
1947.. 593.4 681 432 250 53 -43 


around the then new idea of the 
founder to confine merchandise to 
five- and ten-cent items, the more re- 
cent progress has marked a willing- 
ness to abandon the original price 
restrictions and operate competitively 
to supply larger proportions of the 
needs of customers already won. This 
broadening of horizons meant new 
growth for a business that had al- 
ready attained maturity in the more 
restricted original field. This recent 
growth has been steady, if no longer 
spectacular. 

The more than a quarter century 
from incorporation of the present 
company in 1912 (the business has 
been carried on continuously since 
1879 and last year was its sixty- 
eighth) to prewar 1940 marked an 
unbroken series of increases in its 
chain from 631 to 2,027 stores, during 
the course of which ever larger stores 
were reflected in a rise in per-unit 
sales from $95,971 to $165,503 per 
annum. 

Since then, however, the number 
has been as consistently downward, to 
1,958 in 1946 and 1,945 in 1947, but 
acceleration of the growth in volume 
per unit, to $282,109 in 1946 and 
$305,069 in 1947, has extended an 
uptrend in total volume, interrupted 
only in the depression years. The 
original 1912 sales totaled $60 mil- 
lion, the predepression 1929 high was 
$303 million, and practically succes- 
sive new records reached from $305 
million in 1937 to $552 million in 
1946 and the $593 million sales total 
in 1947, 

Wartime taxes obscured the real 
expansion of the business, taking 55.9 
per cent of pre-tax net in 1945 as 
compared with 34.4 per cent in 1940 
and 11.7 per cent back in 1937. Thus, 
although pretax net of $5.51 per 
share in 1945 was 42 per cent over 
the predepression 1929 figure ofg63.88 
per share, reported net actuall¥was 
much lower at $2.43 vs. $3.66 per 
share. Tax relief, then, was a major 





factor in the jump in net income fror 
$2.43 per share in 1945 to $4.12 iy 
1946 and $4.32 in 1947, with the lat. 
ter affording the more realistic pic. 
ture of the company’s growth in 
earning power. 

Woolworth’s growth in recent 
years also has been helped by opera. 
tions abroad. Its own chain of 1945 
stores includes 1,792 in the U. S., 145 
in Canada and 8 in Cuba. Controlled 
(52.7 per cent) F. W. Woolworth & 
Company, Ltd., operates a chain of 
756 stores in the British Isles, and 
paid the parent in cash dividends $6.] 
million last year against $4.9 million 
in 1946, equivalent to 63 vs. 50 cents 
on the latter’s shares. This invest- 
ment was still carried at the year-end 
at $30.9 million ($3.18 per parent 
share), but its market value on the 
London Stock Exchange, converted 
at the official exchange rate, was 
$296.3 million ($30.53 per parent 
share). 








Foreign Investment 


In Germany, a successful chain of 
82 stores had been built up in pre-war 
1939 but during the war 70 were de- 
stroyed or damaged and the invest- 
ment was written down to a nominal 
$1. Despite restrictions on repairs, 
44 stores now have been reopened for 
limited operation, but no dividends 
have been paid. 

Aside from a small total of $4.5 
million purchase money mortgages, 
Woolworth is without long term debt 
or preferred stock. It entered 1948 
with $119 million net working capital 
($108 million a year before) and-with 
$87 million cash and U. S. Govern- 
ments alone far exceeding $55 million 
current or, for that matter, $59 mil- 
lion total liabilities. 














Unit Operating Results 


*No. 7-—— Average Store —— 

Stores Sales Net Income 
1929. . 1825 $166,053 $13,570 
ae 1932 129,344 8,093 
1935... 1980 135,733 8,620 
1936.... 1998 145,339 9,580 
. 2010 151,629 9,725 
1938.... 2015 151,020 7,945 
1939. ... 2021 157,763 9,047 
1940.... 2027 165,503 8,048 
1941.... 2023 186,430 9537 
| ee 2015 210,025 11,682 
7900.01. 2008 218,630 10,932 
1944.... 2004 229,465 11,386 
1945.... 1971 242,078 11,967 
1946.... 1958 282,109 20,398 
1947... 1945 305,069 21,549 





*In United States, Canada and Cuba. 
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of and despite the imminence of a number of crucial 
var decisions which will doubtless have far-reaching 
de- economic effects, the market refuses to be shaken 
2st: out of its state of lethargy. Indicative of the 
nal apathetic attitude of investors is the level of trading 
Irs, which last month was the smallest February total 
for since 1942 and just about equaled the single day 
nds volume of the famous “Black Friday” of October 
1929. 
4.5 
acs Some signs of spottiness have become apparent 
lebt in several lines of business but on the whole indus- 
m8 trial activity is still holding at a high level with no 
ital signs as yet of any significant recession. In recent 
vith years supply has lagged so far behind accumulated 
one demand that production in practically all lines of 
set business has been on an all-out basis, uninterrupted 
nil by seasonal declines or temporary periods of over- 
supply in some industries, which are normal char- 
— acteristics ef even prosperous business eras. Now 
that supply is again catching up with demand in 
O certain industries, necessitating cutbacks in some 
come production schedules, it is possible that such devel- 
570 opments are tending to obscure the broader picture 
093 which is still one of large unfilled demand for such 
things as housing, automobiles, steel and many 
620 other items. 
580 
oe There are strong indications that the public 
047 has become more selective in its purchases and that 
os there is a limit to which prices can rise before 
682 encountering consumer resistance. As_ supply- 
932 demand factors come into better balance, buying 
re selectivity can be expected to increase further. But 
398 with employment and purchasing power still at 


549 record levels and likely to be bolstered by tax re- 


ductions and huge appropriations for foreign relief 
MARCH 10, 1948 


Almost two years have elapsed since average 
stock prices reached their highs. Since then aggre- 
gate corporate profits and dividend payments have 
continued to rise. Despite substantially higher 
costs, earnings last year established a new high 
level; a preliminary compilation of almost 1,000 
manufacturing companies’ annual reports shows 
a rise of approximately 50 per cent over 1946. Yet 
average industrial stock prices are approximately 
50 per cent below their former highs while many 
individual issues have declined more substantially. 
The inference is rather clear that whatever distor- 
tions have occurred in other segments of the econ- 
omy the stock market rests on a relatively firm 
foundation. 


In this same period yields on good quality 
common stocks have almost doubled and, in spite of 
the decline in bond prices, the spread between the 
yields on high grade bonds and common stocks is 
wider than at any time in recent years. The ad- 
vantage from an income standpoint is clearly on 
the side of the buyer of good quality common 
stocks, particularly in those instances where prices 
are quite reasonable in relation to average earnings 
and dividend payments over a period of years, and 
where current earnings still provide wide coverage 
of indicated disbursements. 


With sentiment in investment circles still at a 
low ebb, there is nothing at the present time to 
suggest any change in the pattern of. recent market 
behavior or to rule out the possibility of further 
market unsettlement if the foreign or domestic out- 
look should take a turn for the worse in the near 
future. Under the circumstances the average’ in- 
vestor should continue to adhere to the conservative 
policies advocated here for some time, stressing 
income above early market profits. 


Written March 4, 1948; Ralph E. Bach. 
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Cuba Segregates Sugar 


As part of its program to bolster sugar prices the 
Cuban Government has finally carried out its long- 
discussed proposal to segregate part of the 1948 
sugar crop. Originally Cuban growers urged the ap- 
pointment of a single selling agent or coordinator to 
market the anticipated 6 million ton crop, but the 
Government turned down this idea. It also was pro- 
posed to segregate one million tons, to be held for 
sale in 1949, thereby lightening the weight on the 
present year’s crop. | 

As finally promulgated the Government’s edict 
segregates 1,420,000 short tons of 1948 crop sugar, 
of which one million tons is to be earmarked for 
the United States for foreign relief distribution. The 
balance is to be held off the market until the world 
price for Cuban sugar, now around 4.45 cents a 
pound, reaches, and holds for five days, the level of 
4.95 cents a pound, f.o.b. Cuba. Another 100,000 
tons may be released should the price hold for 10 
days—this is optional with the Cuban Sugar Insti- 
tute—but if ‘the price reaches 5.25 cents release of 
the second lot would be mandatory. Now that the 
segregation has been ordered by-the Government it 
is expected that the move to appoint a coordinator 
will be revived. 


Strong Air Force Urged 


The report of the Congressional Aviation Policy 
Board envisions two alternative plans, one designed 
for a successful air offensive against a major enemy, 
the other defensive in character to provide a force 
sufficient to withstand an initial blow intended to 
cripple this country. Under Plan A, which would 
provide instant retaliation against an aggressor, 
total airframe production would rise steadily 
through the fiscal year 1953, then level off at an 
annual output of 111 million pounds. This compares 
with 21 million airframe pounds of new aircraft 
procured in the 1948 fiscal year plus war storage 
planes, which are rapidly being depleted. The esti- 
mated budget for the Air Force and Navy aircraft 
under the plan would start at $4.7 billion in fiscal 
1949 and rise to a peak of $9.8 billion in fiscal 
1953, leveling off at a slightly lower rate in 1954. 
This compares with total aviation spending of an 
estimated $3.8 billion during the current fiscal year. 

Plan B, which would form the basis for a strong 
territorial defense but not a sustained offensive ac- 
tion, calls for a combined annual procurement of 
63 million airframe pounds with expenditures rising 
to $7.6 billion in 1953. Other defense spending 
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would also increase, but aviation costs would com- 
prise about half the total armed services budget 
compared with just over one-third now. The Avia- 
tion Policy Board believes that foreign attack upon 
the United States is entirely possible in an era of 
atomic bombs and radioactive dust, and that this 
nation should prepare accordingly. Some impetus to 
aircraft manufacturing activity in the military field 
appears likely in any event. 


Building Supply Outlook 

Evidence has become available recently that 
building materials are in much better supply and 
that the outlook is considerably improved over a 
year ago. Department of Commerce statistics indi- 
cated too, that inventories at the end of 1947 were 
substantially higher than at the 1946 year-end, after 
building materials output in December had made a 
new high for the month. Particular improvement 
was shown in production of hardwood flooring, cast 
iron soil pipe and fittings, softwood plywood, and 
gypsum products. Output of paint and cement is 
also at high levels and has been for some little time. 

These facts are pertinent in view of an increasing 
number of building contracts being awarded this 
year. The F. W. Dodge Corporation recorded a new 
monthly record for building contracts awarded in 
January, the total rising 8 per cent over January of 
last year. Engineering construction awards for the 
first nine weeks of 1948, according to Engineering 
News-Record, reached a cumulative total of $917 
million or 16 per cent above the total for the similar 
1947 period. Builders are confident, in carrying 
through on these contracts, that there will be less 
difficulty in obtaining supplies this year. 


Working Capital Rise Slowing 


Working capital of United States corporations 
continued to increase during the third quarter of 
1947, but the pace of the rise slowed perceptibly, 
the increase of $600 million to $60.4 billion being 
the smallest for any three-month period since the 
first quarter of 1946. Current assets rose $3.3 bil- 
lion during the three months to $110.7 billion, 
while current liabilities increased $2.7 billion. As 
estimated by the Securities and Exchange Commis- 
sion, the September 30 figure compared with net 
working capital of $56.5 billion at the end of 1946, 
and was almost double the prewar peak of $32.3 
billion at the close of 1941. 

The greatest change in any of the items of cur- 
rent assets occurred in notes and accounts receiv- 
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able, in which the gain of $1.8 billion to $33.8 
billion compared with a $400 million rise in the 
second quarter of the year. Inventories showed a 
rise of $800 million to $39.9 billion, the gain being 
about the same as for the preceding three months. 
Holdings of Government securities continued to 
fall, dropping $200 million to $12.9 billion, which 
compared with the high of $21 billion on December 
31, 1945. Federal income tax liabilities rose $200 
million to $9.9 billion, continuing the increase 
which set in from the postwar low of $7.9 billion 
at the clese of 1946. The peak of tax liabilities, set 
in 1943 at $16.6 billion, dropped abruptly in 1945 
to $10.4 billion. 

Manufacturing companies accounted for the 
entire third quarter rise in working capital, small 
decreases in capital of electric and gas utilities and 
communications corporations offsetting modest 
gains in working capital of wholesale trade and mis- 
cellaneous companies. 


Pensions for Coal Miners? 


John L. Lewis’ pension plan for soft coal miners, 
according to estimates compiled by the industry, 
would nick the companies for something like $40 
million a year, and would add 40 or 50 cents a ton 
to the cost of producing coal. When passed along to 
the consumer the fuel’s competitive position would 
be still further weakened and a new fillip given 
to the trend to gas, oil or other fuels. 

A 10-cents-per-ton welfare fund royalty is pro- 
vided in the contract with the workers which runs 
to May 30. However, if the Lewis letter of February 
1 which set forth his demands was intended to be 
a 60-day strike notice under the terms of the Taft- 
Hartley Act, the agreement would expire April 2. 
In his letter Mr. Lewis asked the industry to estab- 
lish $1,200 annual pensions to miners 60 years of 
age or older who have worked at least 20 years in 
the mines. 

While no accurate breakdown is available of 
the number who would be eligible for pensions 
under the plan proposed, a rough estimate places 








the total around 35 thousand. This is just under 
9 per cent of the total number of soft coal miners 
currently employed. 


Steel Payrolls Lead All 

Wages and salaries paid by the iron and steel 
industry and its principal customers accounted for 
39.2 per cent of the payrolls of all manufacturing 


‘ industries in 1946. The calculation just released by 


the American Iron and Steel Institute shows pay- 
ments of $14.1 billion to workers in the steel and 
steel fabricating industries against $36 billions paid 
to workers in all industries. 

The lead was taken by the Central states of Illi- 
nois, Indiana, Iowa, Michigan, Ohio, Minnesota 
and Wisconsin, which paid out $7 billion during the 
year. The Middle Eastern states accounted for $4 
billion, while New England trailed in third place 
with $1.3 billion. Bottom place in the tabulation 
was held by the Northwestern states with $130 
million. 


Corporate News 


Borden Company has sold its cold storage and 
egg products business in Shanghai, China. 

Pacific Gas & Electric has received permission 
from California Public Service Commission to ne- 
gotiate an $80 million credit agreement with banks. 

Galland Linen Service stockholders meet March 
12 to vote on a merger with National Linen Service. 

Addressograph-Multigraph had sales of $21.2 
million for the six months to January 31 vs. $17.9 
million last year. ‘ 

Du Pont’s Grasselli Chemical division has started 
construction of a new insecticide plant in Houston, 
Texas. 

Mountain City Copper’s property will be offered 
at auction April 5. 

Crown Cork & Seal has sold $4 million debenture 
31s to insurance companies; proceeds for general 
corporate purposes. 

Aluminium Ltd., stockholders meet March 23 to 
vote on a 5-for-1 stock split. 
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SELECTED 
ISSUES 





This service is supplementary to various other features 
which appear each week in FinanciAL Wortp. The issues 
listed do not constitute all of the recommendations made 
from time to time, nor is it intended*that one’s holdings 
be confined to these securities. The selections are not to 


be regarded as trading advices or as short term recom- 
mendations. Notice is given — together with reasons for 
the change — when issues on this page are dropped from 
the list. Purchases should be made only when consistent 
with the policies outlined on the “Market Outlook” page. 





7 Preferred Stocks 


These are good grade issues suitable for general invest- 
ment purposes: 


Call 
Yield Price 


American Sugar 7% cum 5.69% Not 
Atch., Top. & S.F. 5% non-cum.. 5.16 Not 
Celanese $4.75 cum. Ist 4.88 105 
Gillette Safety Razor $5 cum... : 5.26 105 
Radio Corp. $3.50 cum 5.30 100 


Reading 4% Ist (par $50) non- 
5.41 50 


These issues are of lower quality than those above, but 
dividends seem reasonably assured. 

Crucible Steel 5% cum. conv... 68 7.35 110 
Curtis Publishing $3-4 pr. cum.. , 53 735 75 
Southern Rwy. 5% non-cum.... 59 8.47 100 


Bonds 


These bonds are of high quality, and are suitable for 
conservative investment purposes: 


Recent Net Call 
Price Yield Price 


U. 8. Government 214s, 1972-67. . 100.8 2.49% Not 
American Tel. & Tel. 234s, 1975 95 3.00 Not 
Atl. Coast Line gen. 444s, 1964... 100 4.50 Not 
Bethlehem Steel cons. 24s, 1970 98 2.90 10344 
Chic., Burl. & Quincy 3%s, 1985 98 3.20 10544 
Goodrich Ist 2%s, 1965........ 99 2.80 102%4 
Pacific Tel. & Tel. deb. 234s, 1985 93 3.05 106 
Union Oil of Calif. 234s, 1970.. 99 200 . “103 


These bonds can be used for general investment purposes. 
While not of the same quality as those above, they are 
reasonably safe as to interest and principal. 


Recent Current Call 

Price Yield Price 

Chic. & N. West. con. 4%s, 1999 61 3 101% 
Illinois Central joint 4%s, 1963 82 5.4 105 
Missouri-Kansas-Tex. Ist 4s, 1990 70 sg | Not 


New Orleans Gt. Northern Ist 5s 

“A.” 1983 5.00 105 
New York Central 4%s, 2013.... | 6.34 110 
Northern Pacific ref. & imp. 44s, 

2047 5.06 110 
Southerr Pacific 4%4s, 1969 5.00 105 
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Common Stocks for Income 


Issues of this type should constitute the larger portion of 
the stock commitments held by the average investor; only °* 
a minor place should be accorded the “business cycle” 
type of shares. 


10-Year 
Divi- Average 
dends (1938-47) 
Paid Cash -—Dividends—, Recent 
Since Dividends 1946 1947 Price 


\dams- Millis 1928 $2.17 $6.00 $4.00 44 
American Stores 1939 = 0.85 1.00 140 23 
American Tel. & Tel.. 1900 9.00 9.00 9.00 150 
Borden Company 1899 =-:1.68 2.25 255 39 
Chesapeake & Ohio... 1922 3.07 3.50 3.00 43 
Consolidated Edison .. 1885 1.78 1.60 10: "SE 
Electric Storage Battery 1901 2.15 2.50 3.00 50 
First National Stores.. 1926 2.55 3.00 3.00 51 
Freeport Sulphur 1927 2.06 2.50 2.50 39 
Gen’] Amer. Transport 1919 2.52 2.50 yy 
General Foods 1922° 187 2.00 2.00 35 
Kress (5: Tid is asians 1918 2.06 4.20 3.50 47 
Louisville & Nash. R.R. 1934 3.21 3.52 352 41 
MacAndrews & Forbes. 1903 2.05 1.80 2.65 37 
Macy (R. H.) 1927 2.11 2.60 2.20 32 
May Department Stores 1911 1.76 2.42% 3.00 39 
Mid-Continent Petrol’m 1934 1.43 2.00 3.25 42 
Pacific Gas & Electric 1919 2.00 2.00 2.00 
Philadelphia Electric.. 1929 1.44 1.20 1.20 
Pillsbury Mills 1924 1.52 1.70 2.30 
Reynolds Tobacco “B” 1918 = 1.96 1.75 2.00 
Socony-Vacuum 1911 0.63 0.75 1.60 
Standard Oil of Calif.. 1912 1.80 2.30 3.20 
Sterling Drug 1902 1.78 1.90 2.00 
Underwood Corporation 1911 2.68 2.50 4.00 
Union Pacific R.R..... 1900 6.00 6.00 6.00 

‘ 1.50 1.60 1.85 


Business Cycle Stocks 


Earnings of issues included in this group are affected 
by cyclical changes in business activity to a greater degree 
than those above. The bulk of one’s security holdings 
should comprise more stable issues, such as those in the 
“common stocks for income” group. 


76 ot. toa? Prices 

Allied Stores S $2.75 b$4.44 b$2.08 28 
Bethlehem Steel . 2.00 3.98 4.98 32 
Canada Dry 0.67 -£1.07 £1.31 15 
Container Corporation. . 4.50 c4.85 7.90 37 
Crown Cork & Seal.... 0.80 cl1.34 c¢2.22 19 
Firestone Tire 4.00 g13.21 g13.46 45 
General Electric 1.60 c0.01 1.96 33 
Glidden Company 1.10 g2.97 g7.00 22 
Kennecott Copper .... 4.00 b0.42 b4.26 
Phelps Dodge 4.20 bD0.11 b4.66 
Tide Water Asso. Oil.. 1.05. cl.88 2.71 
Twentieth Century-Fox. 4. 3.00 5.69 3.65 

U. S. Steel f 5.00 7.28 11.66 


b—Half year. c—Nine months. f—Fiscal year ended Septem- 
ber 30. g—Fiscal year ended October 31. D—Deficit. 
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Administration and Congress in accord on anti- 


irust enforcement—Trade code scheme makes no 


progress—Cumulative discount system under fire 


WASHINGTON, D. C.— Whatever 
their pains to disagree with each 
other and to advertise the disagree- 
ments, the Administration and Con- 
egress are always in accord on anti- 
trust enforcement. Just now there is 
a bit of competition on which is the 
sturdier champion. The Adminis- 
tration’s last blows consisted of some 
paragraphs in the budget statement 
and the food-clothing-shelter cases 
opened by the Anti-Trust Division. 
Congress’ answer is to give the Anti- 
Trust Division more money than it 
asked for and to invite bigger re- 
quests for appropriations hereafter. 

The Division benefits especially by 
the inflation and by the dispute over 
whether ceilings should be restored. 
It is possible to doubt that the Ad- 
ministration actually wants controls 
and quite certain that Congress 
doesn’t. Although nobody pretends 
that the price boom was caused or 
even augmented by trade-restraints, 
both sides agree on the timeliness of 
Sherman actions. The price hike put 
a seal, so to speak, on the agreement. 

The Justice Department is open- 
ing case after case in the building 
field—the complicated combines of 
‘contractors, suppliers and unions that 
Thurman Arnold once 
tackle. Its service to the food in- 
dustry so far has consisted of meat 
‘and datry cases. In New York, it 
has started a Grand Jury probe of 
| rayons, ‘but is not reported to be 
thinking about cotton. 


In talking to the House Appropri- 
‘ations ‘Committee, Tom Clark con- 
firmed the death of FTC Commis- 
sioner Mason’s scheme to substitute 
trade codes for injunctions. He said 
simply:that fhe idea met some opposi- 
tion and isn’t gettting anywhere. FTC, 
as a matter of fact, is going much 
deeper into individual prosecutions, 
going along with the anti-trust trend. 
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itched to 


Chains and mail order houses 
stand to lose from an FTC case, 
Morton Salt, just being argued before 
the Supreme Court. If FTC loses in 
Court, moreover, it may win in Con- 
gress where new legislation is talked 
about. The issue is whether sellers 
may grant cumulative discounts to 
their outlets. Such a system allows 
higher discounts per sales-unit as the 
buyer takes additional deliveries. 
Chains and mail-order houses are the 
major beneficiaries. 

In Morton Salt, the FTC argued 
that this method of discounting does 
not reflect costs, as required under 
the Clayton Act. As the Commis- 
sion sees it, costs are reduced only 
when the high quantity purchase en- 
tails a single delivery. Otherwise. 
there is no saving in manpower. 
Evidently the FTC gives no con- 
sideration to the comparative costs of 
persuading customers. There may 
be a difference between calling on 
the chain’s head man and several 
hundred independents. 

Loss of the case by the FTC will 
focus considerable pressure by the 
retailers’ associations on Sen. Mur- 
ray’s bill, which back-stops Morton 
Salt. The bill, as a matter of fact, is 
more powerful than the Court case 
because it does more. It takes an 
extra dig at mail order houses by 
forbidding underpricing of regular by 
special brands, which is precisely the 


way Sears and Montgomery Ward’ 


and the others buy. 


Freight rates are estimated here 
to have risen 35 to 40 per cent since 
the war. This forces some by-pass- 
ing of the railroads, which promotes 
local selling and local ordering. In 
the steel industry, high rates seem to 
have altogether overcome the effect of 
basing-point pricing. The Adminis- 
tration opposes both basing points, 
which are said to discriminate against 








the nearby customer, and high rates, 
which discriminate in his favor. 


Sundstrom bill to smoke out the 
holders of big currency notes will 
probably get a hearing this session. 
It is slowly gathering support, par- 
ticularly if publicity is any measure. 
Curiously, although use of $500 bills 
makes everybody feel uncomfortable, 
neither the Congressman nor any- 
body else so far has proposed the 
simple thing—not printing them. 
Even if the legislation passes, new 
$500’s to $10,000’s would be ex- 
changed on demand for the old. 

Why the large bills are printed at 
all requires historical research to an- 
swer. They first were issued as 
gold certificates during the Civil War 
for clearance of interbank balances at 
the end of the day. After balances 
were cleared by Reserve Bank check, 
large bills found other uses such as 
political graft, bootlegging, hoarding 
and tax evasion. Treasury officials 
say they can’t think of any common 
use for a $10,000 bill. 

Probably the highest denomination 
bills have not been printed for years; 
Treasury spokesmen say that they 
would have to search the records to 
learn when they struck the last one. 
This is evident anyway from com- 
parison of the total amount with the 
amount outside banks and the Treas- 
ury. As they are deposited, the Re- 
serve Banks keep them on hand and 
their holdings have been rising. 


There is some disposition in Con- 
gress to favor basing bank reserves 
on the kind of deposits held rather 
than on the location of the bank. 
However, country banks, which prob- 
ably get the break under the present 
system, would resist. Their interests 
are strongly defended in both houses. 

—Jerome Shoenfeld. 
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New-Business Brevities 





Transportation Topics 
Philprene is a new synthetic rub- 
ber developed by research scientists 
of Phillips Petroleum Company that 
is said to be even better than nat- 
ural rubber—in addition to this, 
the company claims that the new 
synthetic rubber lends itself to rapid, 
quantity production. . . . Beginning 
this month, Newark (N. J.) bus 
commuters during rush hours will be 
entertained by FM music when rid- 
ing to work—the music is being fur- 
nished by Newark’s Public Service 
Coordinated Transport as an experi- 
ment which, if successful, will launch 
a one million dollar program for this 
type of service to its customers... . 
Crosley Motors, Inc., is issuing a 
new automotive service manual to its 
dealers—the text covers all models 
manufactured since 1946 and is also 
being printed in foreign languages for 
distribution through the company’s 
export division. . . . Kilroy, a name 
that became popular. among service- 
men during the war, is being used by 
Jax, Inc., for its newly invented 
portable service station—a 21-foot 
truck trailer unit, it was designed es- 


pecially for use at remote road build- 
ing jobs and the like where standard 
facilities are not readily available. 
. . . Ford Motor Company is intro- 
ducing its new  three-ton truck, 
which is the largest ever turned out 
by the company—the radiator grille 
and headlights of this model have 
been recessed in a modern front... . 
Advance Products Company is pro- 
moting a coin machine for buses and 
street cars that automatically re- 
turns the right amount of change 
from your fare—another model is 
being developed by the company to 
perform a similar job on vending 
machines. . . . Teleoptic Company 
Company has a new safety gadget for 
automobiles that tells the driver be- 
hind when it is “Okay [to] Pass”’— 
the device is operated by a -push 
button which flashes a green light 
illuminating the message. 


Electronic Enlightenings 
North American Philips Com- 
pany plans shortly to introduce a 
“completely new system” of projec- 
tion television known as Protel- 
gram—the original research for the 
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system, which will produce a 12 x 16. 
inch picture, was started more than 
ten years ago at the Philips Labora- 
tories in Eindhoven, Holland. ... 
A table model television set intended 
to sell for under one hundred dollars 
is being developed by Regal Elec- 
tronic Corporation—this low-priced 
set will have a seven-inch viewing 
tube. . . . A_ ten-inch Swing-A- 
View picture tube features the new 
Crosley combination radio-phono- 
graph-television set which is being 
introduced in Cincinnati, Ohio, the 
company’s home town—the Swing- 
A-View viewing screen can be turned 
from side to side over a 60 degree 
angle so that the broadcast can be 
viewed from almost any chair ar- 
rangement in the room without mov- 
ing the furniture about. . . . Radio 
Corporation of America has de- 
veloped a metal kinescope, said to be 
the first of its kind, that will make 
possible low-cost television receivers 
with large direct-view screens—the 
new 16-inch metal picture tube is 
still in the development stage, but 
engineering models are said to pro- 
duce satisfactory pictures. . . . Uni- 
versal Microphone Company has an- 
nounced a new home recording unit 
that incorporates many professional 
features—called the Universal RC 
Recording Chassis, one of the ad- 
vantages of this unit is that its 
groove depth adjustment is visible so 
that required adjustments can be 
made while the record is in record- 
ing position. . . . Columbia Broad- 
casting System is constructing in the 
Grand Central Terminal Building 
what may be this nation’s largest 
television studio plant—it is expected 
that initial programs from the new 


studios will be aired sometime in 
April. 


Movie Pickings 
Allis-Chalmers 


its product to potential customers— 
a 10-minute 16-mm. sound and color 
film, it details the unit’s construction 


and shows how it operates in pulp 
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Manufacturing i 
Company is showing “Hi-Density ff 
Feeder,” a new movie, to demonstrate fF 
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and paper mills. . . . Modern mate- 
rials handling procedures are shown 
in “Transporter Newsreel,” a new 
two-reel, 18-minute, black and white, 
sound* film recently announced by 
Automatic Transportation Company 
—the picture shows ways to improve 
present materials handling methods 
and demonstrates the application of 
motorized hand trucks in warehouse 
transportation. .. . “Liberia— 
Africa’s Only .Republic,” is the first 
of seven contemplated films on that 
country produced as a public rela- 
tions offering by Firestone Tire & 
Rubber Company — the 55-minute 
movie shows each step from clearing 
of the jungle to shipping rubber to 
the U. S... .Frederick W. Ziv, pro- 
ducer and distributor of transcribed 
radio programs, is entering the tele- 
vision field through Ziv Television 
Programs, Inc., a new subsidiary— 
as an initial step to build a stock the 
corporation has bought General Film 
Library, Inc. . . . Eastman Kodak 
Company has a new 16-mm. motion- 
picture camera which will record tele- 
vision programs on film from the face 
of the monitoring tube in a broad- 
casting studio—this camera is said to 
be particularly useful to corporations 
presenting television entertainment 
who desire to preserve their pro- 
grams for future advertising and pub- 
licity. . . . Paramount Pictures, Inc., 
has proved successful a system for 
taking both sound and sight off a 
video tube and recording them on 
35-mm. film—developed for theatre 
video purposes, application of the 
system is said to have been delayed 
because of union and copyright prob- 
lems... . “Thundering Waters,” is a 
new film released by the New York 
Central System showing Niagara 
Falls and the Great Lakes region— 
this 22-minute color film is the sec- 
ond in a series of movies on interest- 
ing locals along the railroads. 


Publishing Patter 

A newcomer to the magazine field, 
Industrial Teamwork made its first 
appearance last month as a monthly 
devoted to promoting a better under- 
standing between management and 
loremen—the magazine also seeks to 
encourage teamwork in _ industry 
and in communities as a “practical 
vay to solve most of our economic, 
political and social problems.” . . . 
Modern Plastics is reviving its an- 
lual plastics competition, which was 
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Is a Hiawatha 
Year! 


New outfits for the Hiawathas 





Hiawathas sewe 
Chieago e Milwaukee 
St. Paul ¢ Minneapolis 

Butte ¢« Spokane 
Seattle « Tacoma 
Des Moines ¢ Omaha 
Sioux City « Sioux Falls 
and 60 other stations 











Within a few weeks the AM and PM Twin 

Cities H1awatHas will step out with new 

equipment. There'll be squeals of delight from 
» the HIAWATHA tepee. 


And no wonder! Coming will be brighter, 
handsomer coaches. . 
Top Tap cars... diagonal-seating dining cars 
. .. luxurious parlor cars with, for the first 
time, glass-roofed Skytop Lounges. 


During 1948, The Milwaukee Road will 
enlarge and re-equip its H1awatua fleet. More 
new passenger train cars will be placed in 
service than on any other western railroad. 
H. Sengstacken, Passenger Traffic Manager, 
808 Union Station, Chicago 6, Illinois. 


. radio equipped Tip 


Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific Railroad 








discontinued in 1941—entries will be 
accepted from now until May 15 for 
each of the 20 classifications of the 
contest... . G. W. Stamm, founder 


of Science Digest, has launched a, 


newsletter of science and industry— 
called Science Week, in addition to 
summarizing the news, the service 
will index science articles selected 
from 108 magazines, both general 
and industrial. “The Hobby 
Market” is a new forty-page booklet 
recently published by Richard S. 
Robbins, hobby consultant—this sur- 
vey includes information on the age 
groups: that are most interested in 





Find out the proper way 
referring to the New 


“HOW TO MAKE A WILL SIMPLIFIED” 


by Parnell Callahan, 96 pages—covers the law in 48 

——, — > —, = book will be sent postpaid. 
Ww arriage & Divorce in 48 states. 

Adoption Law in 48 states—$1.00 each.) , 


OCEANA PUBLICATIONS, Dept. 152 
115 West 42nd Street New York 18, N. Y. 


MAKE A WILL. 








Axe-Houghton Economic Study 
Series B, Number 7 
A Review of Investment Prospects and 
Opportunities, by the research depart- 
ment of E. W. Axe & Co., Inc. 
$1.00 per copy 
TARRYTOWN PRESS, Tarrytown, N. Y. 
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i;CELANESE 


CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
180 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 





| ie Board of Directors has this day 
declared the following dividends: 


FIRST PREFERRED STOCK 
$4.75 SERIES 
The regular quarterly dividend for 
the current quarter of $1.1834 per 
share, payable April 1, 1948 to 
holders of record at the close of busi- 
ness March 16, 1948. 


7% SECOND PREFERRED STOCK 


The regular quarterly dividend for 
the current quarter of $1.75 per share, 
payable April 1, 1948 to holders of 
record at the close of business March 
16, 1948. 


COMMON STOCK 


40 cents per share, payable March 
31, 1948 to holders of record at the 
close of business March 16, 1948. 


R. O. GILBERT 


Secretary 

























March 2, 1948 

























Beneficial 


Industrial Loan 


Corporation 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 


Dividends have been declared by 

the Board of Directors, as follows: 

CUMULATIVE PREFERRED STOCK 
$3.25 Dividend Series of 1946 


$.81!/, per share 


(for quarterly period ending 
March 31, 1948) 


COMMON STOCK 
$.30 per share 
Both dividends are payable March 
31, 1948 to stockholders of record 
at close of business March 15, 1948. 


PuHitip KAPINAS 


March 1, 1948 Treasurer 





























THE TEXAS COMPANY 


A dividend of 75¢ per share or three per 
cent (3%) on par value of the shares 
of The Texas Company has been de- 
clared this day, payable on April 1, 
1948, to stockholders ot record as shown 
by the books ot the company at the close 
of business on Match 5. 1948. The 
stock transfer books will remain open. 
L. H. LINDEMAN 
Treasurer 








182nd Consecutive Dividend paid 
by The Texas Company and its 
predecessor. 








January 30, 1948 


SRE 


















hobbies, the organizations that pro- 
mote hobbies, the magazines that 
cover the industry, the type of mer- 
chandise demanded by hobby shops 
in general, etc. . . . Another monthly 
to make its bow this summer will be 
Motels and Courts, published by J. J. 
Publications. PPG Products, 
bimonthly magazine of Pittsburgh 
Plate Glass Company, has the “New 
Look” about it—among the changes 
are a new name, better grade paper, 
new typography and art direction 
and a new editorial approach. 

Cuneo Press, Inc., and Sears, Roe- 
buck & Co. have formed Spencer 
Press, Inc., an organization to pub- 
lish a lithographed encyclopedia that 
will be sold only through the mail 
order department of Sears—it is 
said that this will be the largest book 
job ever produced by the offset 
process. .. . Globe, the Magazine of 
Air Travel, will make its initial ap- 
pearance in April—it is to be pub- 
lished by Phillip Andrews, formerly 
publisher of Air News and Air Tech. 


Metallic Medley 


Royal Typewriter Company has 
announced its first postwar model, a 
new portable designed by Henry 
Dreyfuss, which will be available 
beginning the end of this month—a 
few of the features include the 
“Magic” margin, improved touch 
control and a rapid ribbon-changing 
device... . In a few. months Lustron 
Corporation expects to be turning 
out porcelain enamel-coated _ steel 
houses that will be shipped in pack- 
age form (one two-bedroom, one- 
story house to a_ thirty-nine-foot 
trailer) to buyers—it is said that 
once the concrete is ready, a fiye- 
man crew can erect the entire house 
in three days. . . . From England 
comes news of Stak-A-Bye folding 
chairs which will soon be made avail- 
able in this country—manufactured 
by D. Sebel & Co., Ltd., they are said 
to be good for clubs and associations 
that need a large number of seats but 
that are short on storage space; for 
storage they can be piled 30 high. 
. .. Pointing out that “The customer 
does not want a machine to serve 
him; he wants human service,” Drin- 
colator Corporation announces a 
vending machine for beverages that 
is not a coin machine—another ad- 
vantage claimed for the unit is that a 
layman can make most repairs. 

—Howard L. Sherman 
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ANNUAL MEETING 
The annual meeting of 
stockholders will be held : 
on Wednesday, April 21, 
1948, at 11:000'clocka.M. 
(Eastern Standard Time) at 43 Park : 
Avenue, Flemington, Hunterdon 
County, New Jersey. 

Only stockholders of record at 
the close of business on Tuesday, ( 
March 23, 1948, will be entitled to 
vote at said meeting, notwithstand- 
ing any subsequent transfers of stock. 

The stock transfer books will not 
be closed. 

The Borden Company 
THEODORE D. WAIBEL, Secretary 


















MIAMI COPPER COMPANY 


clared, payable March 30, 1948, to stock 
holders of record at the close of busines 
March 10, 1948. 


been declared, payable March 30, 1948, t 
stockholders of record at the close of busi 
ness March 10, 1948. 


not close. 












61 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 
February 20, 1948 
A dividend of 50c per share has been de- 


An extra dividend of 25c per share ha 


The transfer books of the company wil 


SAM A. LEWISOHN, 
President. 





USP a. 


Baltimore 3, Md. 


The Board of Directors of United 
States Fidelity and Guaranty Com- 
pany has declared a dividend of 
fifty cents per share payable on 
April 15, 1948, to stockholders of 
record March 29, 1948. 


Cc. J. FITZPATRICK, 
; Secretary. 
February 25, 1948. ie 





























Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corporati 
Pittsburgh, P. rs 


enna, 


At a meeting of the Board of Directors of ti 


Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corporatio 
held February 23, 1948, a dividen 
of forty cents (40c) per share w 
declared on the Common Stock 4 
the Corporation, payable March 3 
1948, to stockholders of record 
the close of business March 11, 194 
S. A. McCASKEY, Jr. 
Secretary 
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Dil Royalties 





Concluded from page 13 








to settle down to producing a few 
barrels a day. Royalty company man- 
agements must be alert to develop- 
ments in the fields in which they 
operate if they are to carry on suc- 
cessfully the work of buying up at- 
tractive royalties, holding them only 
so long as the returns are generous, 
They must be quick to dispose of 
them before the wells they cover be- 
come merely holes in the ground. 
New royalty companies are con- 
stantly being organized and their 
shares or certificates of interest are 
vended to the public usually through 
advertising and salesman-promotion 
campaigns. Many of the shares 
quickly become just so much waste 
paper, while others prove attractive 
over sustained periods. With the oil 
industry on the high road to new 
peaks of volume production of high- 
priced crude oil, a new era of in- 
tensive royalty shares promotion may 





London 
Correspondents: 


Bank of England 
Midland Bank Limited 
Lloyds Bank Limited 
National Provincial 
Bank Ltd. 
Barclays Bank 
(Dominion Celenial 
& Ov 


erseas 
Martins Bank Limited 
The Chase National 
Bank of the City ef 
New Yerk 


New York 
Correspondents: 


Federal Reserve Bank 
of New York 

Irving Trust Company 

The Chase National 
Bank of the City ef 
New Yerk 

Guaranty Trust Com- 
pany of New Yerk 

Bank of the Manhattan 
Company 

Chemical Bank & 
Trust Company 

National City Bank et 
New York 

Bankers Trust Com- 
pany 

Brown Brothers Har- 
riman & Co., New 
York 


Reserve 


actions. 





Rank Meili G, ran 


(National Bank of Iran) 
Incorporated by Law in 1927 


Holder of Exclusive Right of Note Issue 
Capital Fully Paid... 
Reserves (Banking Dept.) 
(Issue Dept.) 


.Rials 300,000,000 
Rials 760,000,000 
Rials 1,000,000,000 


Governor & Chairman of the Executive Board: 
Abol Hassan Ebtehaj 
HEAD OFFICE: Tehran, Iran (Persia) 


Over 150 Branches and Agencies throughout Iran. 
Correspondents in important cities all over the world. 


Tue BANK, through its Banking Department, offers 
complete banking service for Foreign Exchange trans- 
provides special 
Credits, etc., and with its numerous Branches in Iran 
deals with every description of banking business. 


Administers National Savings 


facilities for Documentary 

















be looked for. Investors will be well 
advised to study offerings with care. 


New Issues 
Registered With SEC 


Texas Power & Light Company: 
100,000 shares of common stock to its 
parent, Texas Utilities Company, at $10 
per share. 

Pennsylvania Telephone Corporation: 
40,000 shares of $2.25 preferred stock. 
Price to be filed by amendment. 

Dallas Power & Light Company: 
$4,000,000 of sinking fund debentures 
due 1973. Competitive bidding. Also 
68,250 shares of common stock repre- 
senting an exchange offering to stock- 
holders. 

Southern Counties Gas Company: 
$7,000,000 first mortgage 3%s due 1978. 
Competitive bidding. 

Michigan Consolidated Gas Company: 
$7,000,000 first mortgage bonds due 1979. 
Competitive bidding. 

Wisconsin Power and Light Com- 
pany: $3,000,000 first mortgage 3%s due 
1978. (Offered March 1, 1948 at 
102.46%.) 

Consolidated Edison Company of New 
York Inc.: $57,382,600 convertible 15- 
year 3% debentures. Price to be filed 
by amendinent. 

Ohio Power Company: $40,000,000 of 
first mortgage bonds due 1978. Compet- 
itive bidding. 

Florida Power Corporation: 40,000 
‘shares of cumulative preferred stock. 





FOR INCOME 
.PROFITS and SAFETY 


‘BUY 
BANK STOCKS 


Now selling 20 to 35% below book 
value, and with long term dividend 
records. 

@ Investment Rating HIGH 

| @ Dividend Continuity EXCELLENT 

@ Price Risk LIMITED 


| Send for List of 12 High Quality Bank 

| Stocks Now Selling from $15 to $50 with 

Individual Continuous Dividends from 18 
to 135 years. 


| 
HENRY P. ROSENFELD CO. 


Members Nat’! Ass’n of Securities Dealers 
| 37 Wall Street, New York, N. Y. | 
| Telephone: WHitehall 3-8140 























Price to be filed by amendment. 
MARCH 10, 1948 





STOCKS & COMMODITIES 
Hourly—Daily—Weekly—Monthly 
LARGE CHART SHEETS FOR 1948 
Large 22” x 17” charting sheets provide 
price scale with one-eighth divisions and 
Volume divided in tenths with 1948 dates 
to save you time. Printed in light green 
on both sides of heavy ledger paper. Also 
large 22” x 17” sheets for charting 8 
years by weeks on new scientific Square 
Root scale. Shows interesting trendlines, 
etc. 
Chartpaper printed on both sides, 
$3 per doz., $20 per 100. 


FREE SAMPLES 


STOCK MARKET INSTITUTE 


838 Scuth La Brea Ave., Los Angeles 36, Calif. 




















United States 
Plywood 


Corporation 


For the quarter ended January 31, 1948, a cash 
dividertd of 25¢ per share on the outstanding 
common stock of this corporation has been 
declared payable April 12, 1948, to stockholders 
of record at the close of business April 1, 1948. 

SIMON OTTINGER, Secretary. 

New York, N. Y., March 3, 1948. 











Safeway Stores, Incorporated 


Preferred and Common 
Stock Dividends 


The Board of Directors of Safeway 
Stores, Incorporated, on February 27, 
1948 declared quarterly dividends on 
the Company’s $5 Par Value Common 
and 5% Preferred Stocks. 

The «dividend on the Common 
Stock is at the rate of 25c per share 
and is payable April 1, 1948 to stock- 
holders of record at the close of busi- 
ness March 18, 1948. 

The dividend on the 5% Preferred 
Stock is at the rate of $1.25 per share 
and is payable April 1, 1948 to stock- 
holders of record at the close of busi- 
ness March 18, 1948. 

MILTON L. SELBY, Secretary. 


February 27, 1948. 

















CANADA DRY 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 


The Board of Directors of Can- 
ada Dry Ginger Ale, Incorpo- 
rated, at a meeting thereof held 
on February 24, 1948 declared 
the regular quarterly dividend 
of $1.0625 per share on the 
$4.25 Cumulative Preferred 
Stock and a dividend of $0.15 
per share on the Common Stock; 
both payable April 1, 1948 to 
stockholders of record at the 
close of business on March 15, 
1948. Transfer books will.not be 
closed. Checks will be mailed. 








Wo. J. WILLIAMS, 
V. Pres. & Secretary 





































































Personalized 


Investment 


ROGRESS means change; that is why it is so im- 

portant to keep abreast of changing conditions and be 
able to appraise their effects on your investments. New 
developments make some industrial techniques obsolete 
while at the same time creating new opportunities for 
profitable investment. If you are .o make the most of 
your investment capital, you roust be constantly on the 
alert to anticipate the significance of the broad general 
and specific factors tending to shape investment ‘and 
economic trends and adjust your investment program 
accordingly. 


es it is an almost insuperable task to gather, corre- 
J late and interpret the myriad data bearing on invest- 
ment values. The average investor has neither the time 
nor the training to do this job himself and even if he had, 
the cost of maintaining the necessary facilities would be 
prohibitive. But a number have solved their problem 
by shifting the responsibility to Financia Wortp 
RESEARCH BurREAU which specializes in the analysis and 
determination of security values and the planning and 
supervision of investment portfolios. For a very moder- 
ate fee you have at your command all of the research and 


analytical facilities developed in over 45 years of service 
to investors. 


HEN you subscribe for our Personal Supervisory 

Service, you have the assurance that all factors 
tending to affect your investment welfare are under con- 
stant scrutiny and that you will be advised promptly if 
any changes should be made in your investment program 
for the purpose of preserving your capital in times of 
business unsettlement and enhancing it when conditions 
are more favorable, with an eye at all times to securing 
a steady and as generous an income as is consistent with 
a reasonable degree of safety. 


UR high rate of renewals is eloquent testimony of 

the value of the time-tested investment principles 
applied to the supervision of investment portfolios under 
our direction. If you are seeking competent and unbiased 
investment help in the management of your portfolio and 
desire to obtain better investment results than would be 
possible without the benefit of experienced guidance, 
decide .now to enroll for our Personalized Supervisory 
Service. 





+> 


| 

I 

I 

Mail this coupon for 
further information, 
or better still send us : 
a list of your holdings 
and let us explain 
how our Personalized 
Supervisory Service 
points the way to bet- 
ter investment results. | 
! 


+> 


FINANCIAL WORLD RESEARCH BUREAU 
86 Trinity Place, New York 6, N. Y. 


[] Please send me the pamphlet “A Personalized Supervisory Service for 
the Investor.” 


[] I enclose a list of my present holdings with original purchase prices 
and would like to have you explain whether your service would be 
adaptable to my problem and if so what the cost will be for supervision. 
My objectives are: 


C] Income 


It is understood that I incur no obligation by this request. 


ats 





(] Capital Enhancement C Safety 
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Otreet News 














f there had been any disposition 

among reputable New York in- 
vestment bankers to gloat over the 
bad odor with which a Middle West 
firm had surrounded itself as a re- 
sult of reneging on an underwriting 
contract, it never came to the sur- 
face. At least that is so as far as the 
top executives or partners are con- 
cerned, although the juniors were 
free in expressing their feelings off 
the record. The villains of the piece 
were the same people who had done 
a lot of boasting about the ability of 
the Middle West bankers to handle 
their own area’s financing—ability, 
plus financial responsibility. They 
had been instrumental in bringing 
into vogue the competitive bidding 
system, which spells the difference 
between $20 and $5 per $1,000 bond 
in the accepted compensation for un- 
derwritings. 

Top executives in New York, 
Boston, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, 
etc., were not disposed to do much 
gloating because they realized right 
from the beginning that, in spite of 
all that has been said about one 
swallow not making a summer, the 
whole investment banking industry 
would be tarred with the one example 
of welshing in generations. So the in- 
dustry is not as happy as it might be 
even in a period of $5 spreads. The 
N. A. S. D. is making a thorough in- 
vestigation of the Kaiser-Frazer inci- 
dent and may eventually come up with 
something convincing. What worries 
the investment banking fraternity— 
which isn’t just the seventeen “evil- 
doers,” or 3,000 N. A. S. D. mem- 
bers but also many times that num- 
ber of bond salesmen and supernu- 
meraries—is that the general public 
meanwhile may have fixed in its 
mind the notion that an investment 
banker takes his profit when it is 
easy to get and runs out when the 
market turns against him. Top ex- 
ecutives and partners have plenty of 
other things to worry about. 
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Attermath of Kaiser-Frazer fiasco worries Wall 


Street—Morgan municipal offering poses query 


The offering of several million 
dollars worth of municipal bonds by 
J. P. Morgan & Co., Inc., within a 
few days after the death of Thomas 
W. Lamont left the Street wonder- 
ing whether this wasn’t an inheri- 
tance tax matter. Probably that ques- 
tion will never be answered. A\l- 
though T. W. L. was a kindly man, 
he was a calculating man.. Without 
those traits he never would have been 
head of the Morgan bank. He had 
retired from a number of activities 
in the last few years, the Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fe directorship for 
one thing. 

Who will succeed him on the Steel 
Corporation board is a question that 
interests many. People who knew 
him intimately have remarked how 
displeased he would have been if, 
while he had a finger in that big pie, 
the $5 a ton steel price increase that 


is now exciting Washington had been 


handled as ineptly as it was. Lamont 
gained some of his early training as 
a newspaper man. He knew the 
public relations angles and prided 
himself on that accomplishment. 


Gradually, the utility companies 
are adopting the formula they used 
in the 1920s to finance that era of 
record plant expansion. . Then it was 
common practice to borrow from the 
banks and, when a round amount of 
debt had been accumulated, to fund 
it with long term bonds or preferred 
stock. They are now doing that 
again in an expansion program that 
is as ambitious as that of the 1920s. 
Some $6 billion will be spent in the 
next four years and half of it should 
be written into permanent capital, 
according to the experts. If history 
is to repeat itself in every detail, will 
the banks again find themselves load- 
ed with short term utility paper at 
the end of a boom? Students of 
finance are raising that question. That 
is the position in which banks found 
themselves in 1930 and 1931. 












ATs 


consecutive dividend 


ON COMMON STOCK 


A quarterly dividend of 50c a share, 
plus an extra dividend of 30c a share, 
has been declared on the common 
stock of this company, payable on 
April 1, 1948, to stockholders of 
record March 10, 1948. 

R. E. Horn, President - February 26, 1948 


ABBOTT LABORATORIES 
Manufacturing Pharmaceutical Chemists 
North Chicago, Illinois 
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PACKARD MOTOR 
CAR COMPANY 





DIVIDEND NO. 131 
The Board of Directors has de- 


clared a dividend of fifteen cents 
(15c) per share on the outstanding 
Common Non-Par Value Shares 
of the Company, payable on the 
29th day of March, 1948, to the 
holders of the Common Non- 
Par Value Shares of record at the 
close of business March 6, 1948. 
The books will not be closed. 
HUGH J. FERRY, Secretary 
Detroit, Michigan, February 25, 1948 





























ELECTRIC BOAT COMPANY 





The Board of Directors has this day 
declared a dividend of twenty-five cents 
per share on the Common Stock of the 
Company, payable March 12, 1948, to 
stockholders of record at the close of 
business March 8, 1948. 

Checks will be mailed by the Bankers 
Trust Company, 16 Wall Street, New 
York 15, N. Y., Transfer Agent. 


H. G. SMITH, Treasurer 
33 Pine Street 


New York, N. Y. 
February 26, 1948 














OR, — MINING CO. 
5 Broadway 
New York 4, J Y., February 26, 1948 


DIVIDEND NO. 159 


The Board of Directors of the Anaconda Copper Min- 
ing Company has declared a dividend of Seventy-five 
Cents (75¢) per share on its capital stock of the par 
value of $50 per share, payable March 30, 1948, to 
holders of such shares of record at the close of business 
at 3 o’clock P.M., on March 8, 1948. 


Cc. EARLE MORAN, Secretary & Treasurer 
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“BASIC PRINCIPLES 
INVESTMENT SUCCESS” 


It isn’t enough to watch the news of business, corpo- 
rate and market developments — facts and figures on 
financial set-up, current position, earnings, expansion 
plans, current stock quotations, prospects, etc. ... 
Such. data possess maximum value only for those 
who can interpret the information as it affects business 
trends and security values. . . . What's the good of 
wasting time wading through a Corporation Balance 
Sheet or an equally obscure Income Account if you 
don’t know WHAT to look for in these reports? ... 
All the more reason why you should read and re-read 
this newly published first reprint from FINANCIAL 
WORLD in book form (paper covers) of our informative 
series of 32 practical articles discussing the fundamen- 
tals of successful investing, entitled “Basic Principles 
of Investment Success” — one of our two best sellers. 


UNLESS YOU UNDERSTAND 
THE UNDERLYING PRINCIPLES 
OF SOUND INVESTING 


you cannot begin to reap the full benefit of your finan- 
cial reading. Here are some of the typical chapter 
heads to give you a better idea of the scope of this 
practical little book: 






































Are You an Investor or a Speculator? 
Cause and Effect Applied to Stocks 
Planning an Investment Portfolio 

How to Determine the Value of a Stock 
Business Cycle Stocks 

Tests of a Stock’s Desirability 

What and When to Buy 

What and When to Sell 

Essential Investment Mathematics 
Mechanics of a Stock Order 

What to Look for in a Balance Sheet 
What to Look for in an Income Account 
Inflation and Deflation 


PRICE ONLY $1.00 


Or 50 cents if ADDED to Your Financial World Subscription 
at $15 for One Year; $7.50 for 6 Months 
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Group Insurance 





Concluded from page 6 





covering group hospitalization, acci- 
dent, illness, medical and surgical ex- 
pense, and group retirement annui- 
ties. The first ventures in providing 
weekly benefits in the event of non- 
occupational accident or sickness were 
made under a group insurance policy 
in 1920. In 1935, two years after the 
American Hospital Association had 
endorsed a program for the prepay- 
ment of the costs of hospital care, 
insurance companies began to adopt 
this Blue Cross protection, combining 
it with their group accident and sick- 
ness insurance. Finding that between 
60 per cent and 70 per cent of those 
who were confined to hospitals under- 
went operative procedures, the in- 
surance companies later developed a 
method of providing reimbursement 
for surgical procedures according to 
a maximum scale for specific opera- 
tions: 


Experimental Stage 


In 1942, group insurance was still 
further extended to reimburse an in- 
sured person for a physician’s charges 
for calls at the hospital, -at home or 
elsewhere. This newest feature, how- 
ever, is still in the experimental stage. 
A typical plan, which may be written 
either for employes, or for employes 
and their dependents, provides that 
while the insured is confined in a hos- 
pital, reimbursement will be made for 
physicians’ visits for a period of 30 
days, but limits reimbursement to no 
more than one such visit each day. 


Coming Dividend Meetings 


ollowing are some of the impor- 
tant dividend meetings scheduled 
for the dates indicated. Meetings not 
infrequently are moved up a day or 
more, or may be postponed. 
March 15: Baystate Corp., National 


Fuel Gas; Diamond Ginger Ale; North 
& Judd Manufacturing. 

March 16: Detroit Edison; Boston 
Edison; Kendall Refining; Public Serv- 
ice Corporation of N. J. 

March 17: American Fidelity; Leh- 
man Corp.; Shawinigan Water & Power; 
Southern California Gas. 

March 18: MacAndrews & Forbes. 


March 19: Central Hudson Gas & 


Electric; Texas Power & Light. 
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DIVIDENDS 


Stocks on major exchanges normally sell ex- 
jividend the second full business day before the 


DECLARED 





Hercules Powder 


rshey Creamer 
ag eae ASE a 7 Ge s 


oes OW ce Corer “Bt Ke 


Ti 
"Agricultura Chemical. F —_ 


Howell Electric Motors........2 
Hubbell (Harvey) 
Indianapolis Power & Lt.... 
Inspiration Cons. 
Int’] Minerals & Chemical 
Internationa] Salt 
Jamaica Water Supply... 
Kiddie (Walter) & Co 
Knudsen Creamery 
Laclede Gas Light 


3:3: 0: ©: 68: ob: 62 





Ludwig Baumann & Co. 


> £O 


Stamping Co.. 5 otpa o' 
naconda Copper Mining.... os 


Macy (hE) Se neta tania 
Art Metal Construction 
_ one Ltd. 


Ho: 2: 


Maryland Drydock 
Mathieson Alkali Works 
McGraw-Hill Publishing Co.. 
McKesson & Robbins 
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tlantic "City " Electrie 


0 pf. 
McW: iltiams Dredging 
Michigan Bumper 
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THE Ma mawv@OxX company 


MAKERS OF 


Dividend 
Notice 


The Board of Directors of 


FINE RADIO-PHONOGRAPHS 





The Magnavox Company has declared 
a quarterly dividend of 25 cents a share 
on the Company’s outstanding capital 
stock, payable March 15, 1948, to 
stockholders of record March 10, 1948. 


R. A. O'CONNOR, 


President and Treasurer 
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Molybdenum Corp. 





Art) 
Bausch & Lomb Optical..... seek Je 


Monroe Auto Equipment.......15 
Bell Telephone (Can.). Leeeers $2 ses 


Moore Drop bar toe 
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Black ie Decker Mfg 
Bohn Aluminum & Brass 
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National Breweries 
National Cash Register 
National Sugar Refining 
Newport Industries* 


ridgeport “Gas Light Z 
Brown-Forman Distillers 


Norfolk Southern Ry. 
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, Electric 


Butler (P. H.) Co. 


Gee 


Packard Mote caer. 





Power "& Light 44%% 31. 


° 
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spite City Products 
Carriers & General 
,, Baxter & Kennedy 





Se) ee éaige 
Ronson Art Metal Works 
prt a Heating & Light. 






‘ertain-teed Products 






Southern Franklin Process 











PREFERRED DIVIDEND No. 197 
A quarterly dividend of $1.50 per 
share on the Preferred Stock has 
been declared payable March 19, 
1948, to stockholders of record 
at the close of business on March 


8, 1948. 


Checks will be mailed. 
C. A. SANFORD, Treasurer 
New York, February 25, 1948. 
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Tennessee Gas Transmission.. 


trowell-Collier Pub. Tide Water Associated Oil.... * *30¢ 
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Victor Equipment 
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C.L.T. FINANCIAL CORPORATION 


Dividend on Common Stock 


S, 


A quarterly dividend of 50 cents per share in 
cash has been declared on the Common Stock 
of C. l. T. FINANCIAL CORPORATION, 
payable April 
record at the close of business March 10. 
1948. The transfer books will not close. Checks 
ryill be mailed. 


1948, to stockholders ot 


FRED W. HAUTAU, Treasurer. 


February 26, 1948. 
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Federal Motor Truck 
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Batiness “erick 5% 
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Century Electric .... 
j*General Waterworks 












*Reprinted. Q—Quarterly. S—Semi-annual. 











February 26, 1948 





GENERAL PORTLAND 
CEMENT COMPANY 


Common Stock Dividend 


The Board of Directors of General Portland 
Cement Company has this day declared a 
dividend upon its Common Stock of 25 
cents per share, payable March 31, 1948 
to stockholders of record at the close of 
business on March 12, 1948. 


HOWARD MILLER, 


Treasurer 
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International Harvester Company 


Masonite Corporation 





Data revised to March 3, 1948 & Price 


Incorporated: 1918, N. J., succeeding a 100 
1902 combination of established companies. 
Office: Harvester Bldg., 180 N. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. Annual meeting: Sec- 
ond Thursday in May at 51 Newark St., y 
Hoboken, N. J. Number of stockholders 
(December 15, 1947): Preferred, 11,024; 
common, 33,131. 


(HR) 





PRICE RANGE 








pepeinten: Sow term debt... 2 -1ine my 
*Preferred stoc! cum.. 724 shs * : TOE ee. 8 
Common stock (no “par) saen 4,245,699 shs 1940 "41 “42°43 44 '45° "461947 








*$100 par: not callable. 

Business: Leading manufacturer of farm implements and 
tractors, largest independent producer of motor trucks and 
important in industrial power, refrigeration, steel, binder 
twine, etc. Well integrated with its own coal, coke and steel 
properties and plants both in the United States and abroad. 

Management: Among the best in American industry. 

Financial Position: Impressive. Working capital October 31, 
1947, $233.3 million; ratio, 3.2-to-1; cash, $71.4 million; Gov’ts, 
$39.4 million. Book value of common, $101.68 per share. 

Dividend Record: Regular payments on preferred; on com- 
mon, 1918 to date. 

Outlook: Indications are that both domestic and foreign 
demand for agricultural equipment will hold well above pre- 
war levels for at least several years to come. A return to a 
cyclical pattern is due for the truck division. 

Comment: Both issues are regarded as of sound investment 
grade, though the common has cyclical characteristics. 


*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON 


Years ended Oct. 31 1939 1940 1941 1942 19438 1944 1945 1946 1947 
Earned per share... $1.71 $4.11 $5.87 4$4.95 4$4.70 $4.61 $4.42 $3.91 $10.07 
Calendar Years 
Dividends paid .... 1.60 2.40 3.00 2.50 2.50 2.85 3.00 3.00 3.65 
—_ Range 
High ..... eeeeeees 715% 62% 57 61 74% 82% 100% 102 95 
shebwandon tas 45% 38 42% 40 565% 67% 74% 66% #70 


*Before 3-for-1 split to be voted on May 13. 


fIncludes postwar refunds, 6 cents 
in 1942, 51 cents in 1943; 


includes 35-cent credit from receivables reserve in 1943. 





Nash-Kelvinator Corporation 





& Price Ra 





Data revised to March 3, 1948 (NK) 
Incorporated: 1916, Maryland, as Nash 24 
Motors Co. Present title adopted follow- 18 
ing merger with Kelvinator in 1937. Main 12 
office: 14250 Plymouth Road, Detroit, 32, 6 
Mich, Annual meeting: First Wednesday 0 
in February. Number of stockholders (Sep- 
tember 30, 1946): About 44,000. 


Canes: Long term 











SEES UENO ICE TE sak $30,000,000 0 
Capital stock ($5 par)....... 4,341,110 shs 1940 "41 "42 "43 "44 ‘45 ‘46 1947 
Business: An independent manufacturer of medium-priced 


automobiles, and a major factor in production of electric 
refrigeration equipment, electric ranges and water heaters. A 
large portion of the total output is for Canadian and foreign 
business. - 

Management: Aggressive and capable. 

Financial Position: Strong. Working capital September 
30, 1947, $58.8 million; ratio 2.4-to-1; cash and U. S. Gov’ts 
$53.7 million. Book value of stock, $14.89 a share. 

Dividend Record: Payments 1918-36 and 1941 to date. 

Outlook: Since a large backlog of demand still exists tor 
Passenger cars, return of normal competitive conditions in 
this line still is some time in the future. However, supply 
and demand for company’s other products are approaching 
balance, and eventually over-all results will again revert to 
a cyclical pattern. 

Comment: Stock is a representative business-cycle equity. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF CAPITAL STOCK 





Fiscal 
Qu. Year’s ——Calendar Year——, 
ended Dee. 31 Mar. 31 June 30 Sept. 30 Total Dividends Price Range 
1938.... D$0.37 1939 $0.03 $0.03 D$0.06 D$0.37 None 94%4— 5% 
1939.... 0.01 1940.... 0.09 0.21 0.04 0.35 None 7%— 3% 
1940.... 0.02 1941.... 0.24 0.61 0.21 1.08 . 37% 5%— 3 
1941.. 0.21 1942.... 0.16 0.19 0.33 0.89 0.50 7 — 3% 
1942.. 0.15 1948.... 0.14 0.19 0.48 0.96 0.50 15%— 6% 
1943.... 0.25 1944.... 0.11 0.16 0.19 0.71 0.50 17%—11% 
1944.... 0.12 2985....5 4:13 0.10 0.24 0.58 0.50 25%—15% 
1945... D0.15 1946 D0.27 0.30 0.71 0.59 0.50 25%—13 
1946... 0.94 1947 1.00 0.97 1.26 4.17 1.10 195%—14 
D—Deficit. 





28 





& Price Ra 


PRICE RANGE 







(MNC) 
Data revised to March 3, 1948 


Incorporated: 1925, Delaware. Office: 111 § 45 
W. Washington Street, Chicago, Ill. An- 30 
nual meeting: First Wednesday in Novem- 15 
ber. be of stockholders (August $1, 














1946) : $8 
Capitalization: Long term debt...... None Z 
Capital stock (no par)........ 600,000 shs 2 
1940 ‘41 45, 1987 ° 
Business: Manufactures hardboard and insulating mate. 


rials from pulpwood, chiefly southern pine and gum wood, 
Cellufoam is one of principal insulating products. Hardboard 
accounts for three-fourths of sales volume and is trade-marked 
Masonite. Building, automobile and furniture industries 
are the biggest customers. 

Management: Experienced and progressive. 

Financial Position: Strong. Working capital August 31, 
1947, $6.8 million; ratio, 4.7-to-1; cash and U. S. Gov’ts $32 
million. Book value of stock, $2446 per share. 

Dividend Record: Payments 1935 to date. 

Outlook: Company stands to benefit from unusually high 
levels of building activity aided by a strong competitive posi- 
tion, increased productive capacity and further diversification 
of products and outlets. 

Comment: The shares have well-defined growth potentialities. 





EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF CAPITAL STOCK 
Fiscal 

Qu. Year’s ~——Calendar Year— 
ended Nov. 30 Feb. 28 May 31 Aug. 31 ‘Total Dividends Price Range 
1939..... *$0.77 2008 ....:: *$0.43 *$0.58 *$1.13 $2.91 $1.50 40%—214 
ee *0.58 | ee *0.53 *0.96 1.50 3.56 1.50 28%—19 
iS ee *0.76 i) ee *0.54 *0.88 *0.53 §2.71 1.25 34%—224 
Cs .57 1048... 0.40 0.38 0.69 §2.04 1,25 43%4—31% 
1 ee 0.41 | ee 0.31 0.44 0.63 $1.69 1.00 514%4—37¥ 
See -46 1945..... 0.43 0.47 0.8 §2.20 1.00 634%4—40 
1945. 0.88 1946.. 0.90 1.06 0.83 3.67 1.50 75 —48 
1946..... 1.52 1967 ...3- 1.70 1.85 2.23 7.30 2.00 634%—39% 
tS See 2.46 P| ae ae 0.25 60%—47% 

*Irregular periods, 11 to 16 weeks, sometimes ending in following months. §Includes 
postwar refunds 4 cents 1942, 66 cents 1943, 97 cents 1944 and 41 cents 1945; ar 


wartime (including renegotiation) contingencies, 65 cents in 1942, $1.07 in 1943, 
cents 1944 and 9 cents 1945. 





G. C. Murphy Company 





& Price 


(MPH) 





Data revised to March 3, 1948 


Incorporated: 1919, Pennsylvania, as a 
consolidation of G. Murp! . an 
Callahan Stores Co. Office: 531 Fifth 
Avenue, McKeesport, Pa. Annual meet- 
ing: Last Tuesday in February. Number 
of stockholders (December 31, 1946): Pre- 
ferred, 1,833; common, 4,677. 
Capitalization: Long term debt. ..$841,878 
*Preferred stock 4%% cum. 


CBEOO DAE). canwwcsniadeses's 90,000 shs 1940 ‘41 ‘42 ‘43 ‘44 '45 ‘46 1947 
Common stock ($1 par)...... 1, 922, 000 shs 


*Callable at $107.50 through July 7, 1952; $105 thereafter. 


oLf%KSKS 














Business: Operates a chain of 209 limited” price variety 
stores handling principally a general line of merchandise at 
5 cents to $1. Stores in 12 states and the District of Columbia. 
with the greatest number in Pennsylvania. 

Management: Progressive. 

Financial Position: Strong. Working capital December 31, 
1946, $24.0 million; ratio, 5.0-to-1; cash, $9.7 million; U. S. 
Treas Ctfs., $2.7 million. Book value of common, $13.77. 

Dividend Record: Regular payments on preferred; on ¢om- 
mon, 1913 to date. 

Outlook: Industrialized ‘nature of territory served makes 
sales sensitive to variations in employment and purchasing 
power, though concentration in low-priced merchandise is to 
a considerable extent an offsetting factor. 

Comment: Preferred stock warrants a high investment rat- 
ing. Common shares rank among the more conservative in the 
retailing group. 


*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON 


Years ended Dec. 31 1939 1940 1941 1942 1948 1944 1945 1946 1947 
Earned per share... $1.62 $1.64 $1.80 $1.33 $1.33 $1.24 $1.55 $4.07 $4.25 
Dividends paid .... 0.81 1.00 1.00 0.87% 0.75 0.75 0.87% 2.00 2.00 
a Range 
ROE aSee¥ileees -- 175% 20% 18% 17% ad 21 87% 49 40% 
oe eoeaitcnss coscsecse 12% 26 15% 12% £15 17% 20% 32% 35 


*Adjusted for 4-for-1 split, February, 1946. 
FINANCIAL WORLD 
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CORPORATE 


EARNINGS 





NED PER SHARE 
EAFCOMMON STOCK: 


rown-Zellerbach 
Reepange Buffet .. 
Farnsworth Television D0.20 
Solar Aircraft ..00....-seeeeeeeee anew 
Thompson-Starrett \ D0.55 
truax-Traer Coal 1.93 


1948 1947 
9 Months to January 31 


$3.33 
0.60 


addressograph-Multigraph 

Eureka Williams ..........++-+0. 

Froedtert Grain & Malting. ‘ 

Hayes Industries 

King-Seeley 

Micromatic Hone 

Royal Typewriter 

Waukesha Motor : 
Young (L. A.) Spring & Wire.... 2.91 


3 Months to January 31 
Chain Belt 0.99 0.89 
Continental Motors 0.13 D0.53 
Diveo Corp 0.80 0.49 
Gar Wood 0.44 D1.21 
General Shoe 1.12 1.31 


Mid-Continent Laundries 


Alpha Portland Cement 
Allegheny Ludlum Steel 
American Arch e 
American Brake Shoe 
American Chicle 

American Felt 

American Gas & Electric 
Amer. Radiator & Standard Sanitary 
American Rolling Mill 
American Service 
American Tobacco 
American Writing Paper 
Anderson-Prichard Oi 
Atlantic Coast Line 

Avon Allied Products 


Barnsdall Oil 

Bangor & Aroostook R.R. 
Belding Heminway 
Beneficial Industrial Loan 
Bon Ami Co. 
Breeze Corps. 
Building Products 
‘Bullard Co. 

Bush Terminal 


Terre eee eee eee 


alumet & Hecla Cons. Copper.... 
entral Arizona Light & Power.... 
entral Coal & Coke ...... 
hesapeake & Ohio Ry. 

hicago, Burlington & Quincy 
hrysler Corp. 

ongoleum- Nairn e 
onnecticut Light & Power 
onsolidated Dearborn 

eam of Wheat 


DWG Cigar 

Dallas Power & Light 
Denver Tramway 

Detroit Steel 

Dewey & Almy Chemical 
Dunne (W. H.) 

Duraloy Co. 

Duval Texas Sulphur 


stern Gas & Fuel Assoc 
aton Manufacturing 
dison Bros. Stores 


airbanks, Morse 
Firth Carpet 
Follansbee Steel 
fraser Companies 
Fruit of the Loom 


Nair (Robert) 

anley Coal Land 
eneral Railway Signal 
odrich (B. F. 

rand Rapids Varnish 
tanite City Steel 
Briggs, Cooper 


Huttig Sash & Door 
Hydraulic Press Mfg. 
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Ndiana Steel Products 
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Kelley Island Lime & Trans 
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fedford Corp. 

Herchants & Miners Transportation 
Hesta Machine 

Hetz Brewing . 
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EARNED PER SHARE 1947 1946 
ON COMMON STOCK: 12 Months to December 31 


Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator... $3.87 
Mohawk Carpet Mills 15 4.77 
Monsanto Chemical ; 2.37 
Muskegon Motor Specialties 3 0.17 


National Biscuit 5 2.45 
National Gypsum a 5 2.21 
Northern States Power (Del.)..... a8.12 
Ogden Corp. D0.06 
Oregon-American Lumber 

Oxford Paper 


Pacific Tin Consolidated 

Peden Iron & Steel 

Peerless Laundry Service 

Pennroad Corp. 
Pennsylvania-Dixie-Cement 
Permutit Co. 

Pfeiffer Brewing 

Pick (Albert) 

Pittsburgh & West Virginia -Ry... 
Powdrell & Alexander 

Produce Terminal Cold Storage.... 
Puget Sound Pulp & Timber 


Radio Corp. of America 
Riverside Cement 
Rockwood & Co. 


St. Louis Southwestern Ry 
San Diego Gas & Electric 
Sanborn Map 

Sarnia Bridge 

Seagrave Corp. 

Shaler Co. 

Sharon Steel 

Silex Co. 

Skilsaw 

Southeastern Greyhound 
Southern Pacific 
Southwestern Electric Service 
Staley (A. E.) Mfg. ............- 
Standard Cap & Seal 
Standard Oil of Kentucky 


Tecumseh Products 

Terminal Refrigerating 
Texas Gulf Producing 
Troxel Manufacturing 


Union Bag & Paper 
Union Oil of California 
United Carbon 
United-Carr Fastener 
United Elastic 

U. S. Envelope 


Van Norman 
Virginian Railway 
Vulcan Mold & Iron 


Walworth Co. 

Warren Foundry & Pipe 
Western Auto Supply 
Western Grocers 
Western Maryland Ry. 
Western Union Telegraph 
Westinghouse Electric 
Whitaker Paper 

White’s Auto Stores 
Wilcox Oil 

Winn & Lovett Grocery 
Worthington Pump & Machinery... 


Hows Soee Sr} 
Bip inn wnny toog 
SSORESHSOSOH & 


ro 
s’O-3 
an 


_ 
= 
ore 
on 
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York County Gas 6.83 


First National Stores 
Red Top Brewing ...........- ones 2.96 2.01 


6 Months to December 3! 
8.29 


Bruce (E. L.) ' 
Chickasha Cotton Oil 
Franklin Stores 


Gerity-Michigan 
McAleer Manufacturing 


American Distilling 
General Realty & Utilities 
Harshaw Chemical 
Reynolds Spring 


American Bakeries 

Fort Wayne Corrugated Paper. 
General Time Instruments... 
Godman (H. C.) 

Hazel-Atlas Glass .......... 
Soule Mill 


American Beverage 
Amer. Furniture Mart Bldg 
Aro Equipment 

Aveo Manufacturing 
Bastian-Blessing 

Bell & Gossett 
Colonial Mills 
Creamery Package Mfg. 
Hart, Schaffner & Marx 
Mueller Brass 
Myer-Bridges 
Nashawena Mills 
Valspar Corp. 

Wellman Engineering 


*—Canadian currency. a—Class A stock. b—Class B 
stock, ¢t—Combined Class A & B stock. D—Deficit. 





ARCH 10, 1948 





WARD BAKING COMPANY 
Preferred Dividend No. 10 


The Board of Directors has declared 
the quarterly dividend of $1.37)2 a 
share on the Preferred Stock payable 
April 1, 1948 to holders of record 
March 16, 1948. 


Common Dividend No. 10 


The Board of Directors has declared a 
dividend of 15 cents a share on the 
Common Stock payable April 1, 1948 
to holders of record March 16, 1948. 


L. T. MELLY, Treasurer 


N. Y. |_CAKES | 
REAL ESTATE 


NEW YORK 


FOR SALE 
200 ACRES 


overlooking lake, country seats and _ village. 
Southern slope joining Somer’s Airport. 1 mile 
from Harlem Depot. 44 miles from Grand Cen- 
tral. 6 houses, modern barns, garages, $60,000 
in buildings. State road, brook, pond, tel., elec- 
tric water. Ideal for development. 


SIMEON BRADY 
GOLDENS BRIDGE, N. Y. 
VIRGINIA 


MAGNIFICENT James River Plantation. 2200 
acres, six miles riverfront; famous throughout 
United States as one of Virginia’s most historic 
and beautiful estates. For excellent reasons this 
property is offered much below value. Brochure 
and complete information upon request of re- 
sponsible principals. Cecil Mears, Dickson 
Building, Norfolk, Va. 


CANADA 


LARGE RESORT FOR SALE 
IN HISTORIC AND SCENIC LAND OF 
EVANGELINE 
AMUSEMENT BUILDINGS, CABINS, 
HOTEL, ETC., ETC. 
WRITE: A. A. TURNER 
GRAND PRE, KINGS CO., NOVA SCOTIA 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 









































MACHINE SHOP FACILITIES 


WITH THE TECHNICAL KNOWHOW 
AT YOUR SERVICE 
Modern Plant Specializing in 

A MACHININ 


MA 
MECHANICAL ASSEMBLIES, ; 
Geared for Large or Small Runs 
Your inquiries will receive our 
prompt attention. 


GRUEN-SIMPLEX CORP. 


320 East 65th Street 
New York City 21, N. Y. - RE. 7-1500 


FOR SALE 
GOLF COURSE AND SKI TOE HILL 
SOMERS AIRPORT 
44 MILES OUT ROUTE 100 
SIMEON BRADY 
GOLDENS BRIDGE, N. Y. 














JTUCKhH FACTOGRAPHS 








Boston & Maine Railroad 


Hat Corporation of America 





Data revised to March 3, 1948 


Incorporated: 1835, N. H. mamenatind in 
1919, as a corporation of N. Y. Office: 
North Station, Boston, Mass. Annual 


& Price 


PRICE RANGE 


ro 














meeting: Second Wednesday in April. 
Number of stockholders (December 31, 
1946): All classes, 10,043 Peep ee 
Capitalization:Long term debt $106,180,120 
*Prior preference stock 
is CE. “ease bake oener 229, 414 shs DEFICIT PER SHARE $ 
First referred aes “A,” : : ——. : : 
“Ble. <p’) cum.387,821 shs 1980 41 4263 444546 «1987 
{Preferred stock “e (non cum.) 31,498 shs 
Common stock ($100 par)..... 394,728 shs 


{Series “‘A,”” 5%; “B,”” 8%; “C,”’ 7%; 


. 0 hare; $100 par. 
coy ra a, ve oul 4 Not callable; $100 par. 


ge. | es 4%%; not callable; $100 par. 

Business: Operates 1,762 miles of lines serving the northern 
part of New England. Connects with the New Haven, N. Y. 
Central, D. & H. and Canadian systems. Major items of freight 
are coal, iron and steel, received from connections. 

Management: Has been showing progress. 

Financial Position: Fair. Working «capital December 31, 
1947, $10.5 million; ratio, 1.5-to-1; cash and equivalent, $19.3 
million. Book value of common, nil. 

Dividend Record: No payments on prior preferred since 1932; 
none on first preferred or common since 1931. As of January 1, 
1948, accumulations on the various preferreds are: prior pre- 
ferred, $112 per share; class A, $81.25; class B, $130; class C, 
$113.75; class D, $162.50; class E, $73.12%. 

Outlook: Despite debt reduction and rigid cost control, 
higher wage rates and keen competition in territory served 
appear to preclude development of large earning power undcr 
normal conditions. 

Comment: All stocks are speculative; eventual recapitaliza- 
tion is indicated. 

EARNINGS RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON 


Years ended Dec. 31 1939 1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 
Earned per share...D$9.20 D$8.07 $1.77 $15.55 $7.06 $3.27 D14.17 D$11.01 D$6.15 


Price Range 
ih sxcdnecavaths 4% 2% 38% 38% 6% %M% 10% 21% 6% 
 plebasecospnipintoil 1% % & mK 2% 3% 5% 4% 3% 
D—Deficit 





McKesson & Robbins, Inc. 












Pri MCK 
Data revised to March 3, 1948 & Lacie ( ) 

Incorporated: 1928, Maryland (predecessor 60 

company, 1833). Office: 155 E, 44th St., 45 

New York, N. Y. Annual meeting: Fourth 30 

Tuesday in ours at ee. ie 15 

Number of stockholders (July 31, 1947) 0 

Preferred, 2,015; common, 954. ere $6 

Capitalization: Long term debt...... None $4 

*Preferred stock $4 cum. bei i . 

(MO PAT) .......eeeereooee , shs RETRO (ory ier 
Common stock ($18 par)..... 1,682,425 shs 1940 ‘41 "42 "43 "44 ‘45 "46 1947 











*Callable at $103 per share to October 15, 1948; thereafter at a declining premium. 


Business: Largest U. S. wholesale drug distributing organi- 
zation; handles the thousands of products offered in drug 
stores, selling directly to retail druggists. Liquor business 
contributes substantially to total sales volume. 


Management: Under leadership of President W. J. Murray, 


Jr. and executives of long experience in the business. 


Financial Position: Adequate. Working capital June 30, 1947, 
inventories, 


$63.0 million; ratio, 2.9-to-1; cash, $12.4 million; 
$60.2 million. Book value of common, $34.25 per share. 

Dividend Record: Regular on preferred; on common, 1941 
to date. 


Outlook: Earnings generally hinge on sales volume. Drug 
demand is relatively stable, with sales totals influenced largely 


by effect. of consumer spending on sundries and liquors. 


Comment: The preferred stock is of fair quality; common 


is a semi-speculative member of the drug group. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON 





Fiscal 

Qu. Year’s ——Calendar Years——, 
ended Sept. 30 Dec. 31 Mar. 31 June-30 Total Dividends Price Range 
oe $0.76 $1.50 ‘ $0.38 $0.35 $2.99 $1.00 155%— 9% 
__. 5 0.37 1.07 ‘ 0.71 0.70 2.82 1.15 25%—14% 
eee 0.71 0.81 ¢ 0.69 0.52 2.73 1.35 28%—21% 
a 0.55 0.62 3045.. ....02 0.57 0.72 2.46 1.40 41%—24 

0.92 1.31 1946..... 1.14 1.38 4.75 2.10 oes 

ee 1.33 1.72 ete 1.18 1.18 5.41 2.40 —30% 
ee 1.92 1.63 Se sxe wore 0.60 34% 3080 





Data revised to March 3, 1948 


Incorporated: 1932, Delaware, as successor 20 
to Cavanagh-Dobbs, Inc., and Knox Hat 


& Price 


PRICE RANGE 


(HAT) 





Co., Inc. Latter business established 1838 15 

and former 1858. Office: South Norwalk, 10 =) 
Conn. Annual meeting: Fourth Wednesday 5 

in February. Number of stockholders (Feb- 0 

ruary 7, 1946): Preferred, 442; class A 


common, 1,204; class B common, 834. a 7 $2 








eee P Get. eae : 
referred stoc fo cum.... r shs : , r ‘ - : 

Class A common ($1 par)....359,660 shs 1900) GBS 18H 
7Class B common ($1 par)... 





- 109,660 shs 


*$100 par. Callable under certain conditions at $104 a share to —_ 31, 1948, 
then at a 50c reduction each year through October 31, 1950. +Class A alone has. voting 
power; but both receive equal dividends. 





Business: A leading manufacturer of quality hats for men 
and women. Operates five stores in New York City and sells 
to about 8,000 independent dealers. Trade names include Dobbs, 
rengy= Dunlap, Cavanagh, Knapp-Felt, Berg and Byron. Also 

has felting process, involving use of a lactic fiber produced 
from casein. 

Management: Capable and of long experience. 

Financial Position: Adequate. Working capital October 31, 
1947, $3.6 million; ratio, 3.1-to-1; cash, $737,601. Book value of 
combined “A” and “B,” $5.93 a share. 

Dividend Record: Regular on preferred; on common, 
to date. ® 

Outlook: Sales pattern normally conforms to trend of 
national income. While increased material and labor costs have 
narrowed manufacturing profit margins, effect has been offset 
by rise in volume output with operation of additional facilities, 
as well as by increased earnings from retail operations. 

Comment: Preferred is a businessman’s issue; common is a 
characteristic apparel specialty stock. 


1937 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF CLASS A COMMON 


Fiscal -———Calendar Year—., 
Half-year ended Apr. 30 Oct. 31 Year’s Total Dividends Price Range 
BB nis.s-cc ows Saad $0.39 $0.71 $1.10 $1.10 10%— 4% 
Oe ee tee 0.36 _ 67 1.03 0.80 9%— 5 
Oe Ee 0.19 par *0.46 0.50 6%— 3 
nn ee ee 0.53 0. 12 0.65 0.25 4%— 3 
eee 0.45 0.21 0.66 0.50 TH%— 4 
a ere 0.38 0.26 0.64 0.50 8%— 5 
a 0.35 DO.08 0.27 0.50 14 — 17% 
reer 0.44 0.11 0.55 0.50 16%— 8 
OG isik 6 bad 00S 0.67 1.10 aie 0.50 10%— 6% 





*After 43 cents contingency, 52 cents change in inventory valuation basis. D—Deficit. 





Phoenix Hosiery Company 














& Price Range (PXY) 
Data revised to March 3, 1948 8 
incorporated: 1897, Wisconsin; originally 40 
established 1890. Office: Milwaukee, Wis. 30 
Annual meeting: April 15. Number of 20 
stockholders (December 31, 1946): Pre- 10 
ferred, 3; common, 320. 0 
Capitalization: Long term _— $1, 190,897 $4 
*Preferred stock 5% cum.. 4,833 shs $2 
Common stock ($5 par)..... °2174;300 shs 2 
*$100 par; callable at $103. 1940 "41 ‘42 "43 "44 "45 461947 











Business: Manufactures a complete line of silk, nylon, mer 
cerized and woolen hosiery for men, women and children, 
under trade name Phoenix; also makes men’s knitted neckties, 

Management: Aggressive. 

Financial Position: Satisfactory. Working capital June 30, 
1947, $3.4 million; ratio, 3.1-to-1; cash and U. S. Treasury 
notes, $1.2 million. Book value of common, $28.80 a share. 

Dividend Record: Regular payments on preferred; on com- 
mon, 1922 and 1946-47. 

Outlook: Products have wide consumer acceptance and com- 
pany occupies strong trade position; but higher costs. keel 
competition and lower unit margins are restrictive factors iD 
near and medium term prospects. 

Comment: Common stock is speculative. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON 
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Years ended Dec. 31 1939 1940. 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1941 
Earned per share... $1.57 D$0.31 $1.94 $1.50 $1.63 $2.25 $1.55 & 4 “se 
Dividends paid .... None None None None None None None 0.5 
Price Range 
MS Nintgises onan » 3% 6% 3% 3% 10% 14% 35 41 18 
ee eee 2 2% 1% 1% 3% 9 il 16% 12 
*Six months ended June 30, compares with $1.21 per share same 1946 period 
D—Deficit. 





FINANCIAL WORLD 















STOCK FACTOGRAPHS 








ot 


entral Aguirre Sugar Company 





Outboard, Marine & Manufacturing Company 


















& Price (CEG) 


PRICE RANGE ’ 


Data revised to March 3, 1948 


corporated: 1928, Massachusetts, as Cen- 40 
| Aguirre Associates, a voluntary asso- 30 
iation under Declaration of Trust to exist 20 
ntil 1970 or 21 years after death of last 10 
rvivor if before that date. Present title 0 
dopted October, 1947. Office: 140 Federal 

















treet, Boston, Mass. Annual meeting: 3 
ourth Thursday in January. Number of 

: ckholders (December 31, 1946): Ap- si]: 

oximately 5,000. 1900 "4142-43-48 45 4G «1987 
pitalization: Long term debt......None 

seed pital stock ($5 par)...... 1,152,674 shs 


348 


ing Business: One of the largest producers of cane sugar in 


Puerto Rico. Bulk of production is marketed in the U. S. duty 
ree. Owns three sugar factories with a total capacity of 
en 39.000 tons. 

lls Management: Efficient and progressive. 


* Financial Position: Good. Working capital July 31. 1947, $9.3 
~ million; ratio, 4.3-to-1; cash, $2.5 million; marketable secur- 
ced ties, $2.7 million. Book value of capital stock, $25.67 a share. 
Dividend Record: Payments 1929 to date. 
Outlook: Earnings will be principally determined by output 
a d prices f in U. S ket. Financiz 
olume and prices for raw sugar in U. S. market. Financial 
of esults of sale of sugar lands in compliance with Porto Rican 
937 and Law, under which grower-benefit payments will cease, 
“ ire indeterminable. 
of Comment: Shares are speculative. 
ave 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AN DPRICE RANGE OF CAPITAL STOCK 
Set Mears ended July 31 1939 1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 


1€S, M¥rarned per share... $1.51 $1.62 $2.04 $2.48 $2.21 $1.25 $1.39 $0.97 $2.83 
Calendar years 
Dividends paid ... 1.50 1.50 1.75 2.12% 2.50 1.50 1.50 1.50 2.00 
IS 1M Price Range 
MON .ccgouseuedes 30% 26% ##22% 235% 23% 23 31% 29 22% 
‘ WS < ccsceweeweeiees 18% 17 15% 16 16% 19 20% £20 18% 
M0 
*Based on shares outstanding at end of each fiscal period. fLess Puerto Rican 
™~ come tax to non-citizens and residents of Puerto Rico. {Also paid one share of 


aylor Stores, Inc. 





arren Foundry & Pipe Corporation 
& Price 





(WFP) 







Data revised to March 3, 1948 


ncorporated: 1927, Delaware, to acquire 40 
sets of Replogle Steel Company in lat- 30 
er's reorganization. Business originally 20 
stablished in 1919. Office: Dover, New 10 
ersey. Annual meeting: Last Tuesday in 0 
















PER SHARE 
farch. Number of stockholders (March $4 
, 1946): 975. 7 
pitalization: Long term debt .$3,579,000 $2 
apital stock (no par)........ 170,000 shs 1940 ‘41 ‘42 ‘43 "45 "46 1947 











Business: Manufactures cast iron pipe and other castings 
ised in water, gas, sewer and other service lines. Municipalities 








$4 vy _ . . 

$2]/f#n New England and Middle Atlantic areas normally are the 
2 principal customers. Also owns iron ore producing properties 
7 


at Mount Hope, N. J., and late in 1947 acquired a part interest 
n E. & G. Brooke Iron, a small pig iron producer. 
Management: Capable and experienced. 

Financial Position: Strong. Working capital December 31, 
947, $2.0 million; ratio, 3.9-to-1; cash and marketable securi- 
ies, $640,670. Book value of stock, $24.14 per share. 

Dividend Record: Payments, 1930-32, 1934-43. 

Outlook: Anticipated high level of residential construction 
bver the next several years will sustain demand for cast iron 
ipe. Expansion of iron ore output in recent years together 
vith new small interest in pig iron production have favorable 
mplications. 

Comment: Stock is a cyclical speculation. 

















EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF CAPITAL STOCK 





Half year ended June 30 Dec. 31 Year’s Total Dividends Price Range 

; owe $1.07 $1.86 $2.93 $2.50 35%—19% 
" 1.19 2.68 3.87 3.00 344%—22 
2.03 1.89 3.92 3.00 —25 

1.62 2.07 *3.20 710.14 394%4—24% 
0.74 DO0.29 0.45 0.50 56—22 

D0.61 D0.54 D1.15 None 3644—225% 

D1.20 D0.34 D1.54 None 50 —29% 
evecewnweees D0.72 1.14 0.42 None 50 —22 
BET . vice sancabe 2.24 2.25 4.59 None 36%—21 





*Adjusted for renegotiation. Includes $7.14 special dividend from proceeds of sale 
period@f certain mining properties. D—Deficit. 


RLM ARCH 10, 1948 





sfarnings & Price Range ‘(OMM) 


RANGE 


Data revised to March 3, 1948 


Incorperated: 1936, Delaware, as merger of 
Outboard Motors Corporation, and Johnson 
Motor Company, formed 1929 and 1921 re- 
spectively. Office: Waukegan, Ill. Annual 
nfeeting: Third Thursday in January in 
Wilmington, Del. Number of stockholders 
(August 1, 1946): 1,510. 


Capitalization: Long term debt. .$3,000,000 
Capital stock ($2.50 par).....594,288 shs 





os ts 


1940 "41 








"42 °43 "44 (45 «(46 1947 





Business: The largest manufacturer of outboard motors, 
sold under the trade names Elto, Evinrude and Sea Horse. 

Management: Experienced. 

Financial Position: Strong. Working capital September 30, 
1947, $8.7 million; ratio, 3.2-to-1; cash, U. S. Treasury bonds, 
$4.4 million. Book value of stock, $17.18 a share. 

Dividend Record: Payments 1937 to date. 

Outlook: Public purchasing power largely influences demand 
for company’s products, but luxury nature of business renders 
it particularly vulnerable in periods of declining prosperity. 

Comment: Capital stock is speculative. 


“EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF CAPITAL STOCK 


Fiscal ——Calendar Year——, 


Qu. 
ended Mar. 31 June 30 Sept. 30 Year Dividends Price Range 


Dee. 31 





$1.27 $0.55 $1.62 $1.12%  16%— 9% 
1.86 1.00 2.47 12% 13%—8 
0.81 0.57 1.89 1.12% 14 — 8% 
0.38 0.06 71.97 112% 19 —14% 
0.45 0.22 71.83 1.12% 21%—15% 
0.48 0.67 2.08 1.15 334%2—22% 
0.73 0.64 1.67 1.15 35 —19% 
0.98 1.37 4.38 1.50 28%—19% 

ee eee eee 0.35 23 —18% 





*Giving effect to 2-for-1 split in January 1945. tIncludes $1.18 postwar refund in 
1942-1948, 68 cents in 1943-1944. D—Deficit. 





United Stockyards Corp. 





Data revised to March 3, 1948 Earni & Price Range (UST) 
Incorporated: 1936, Delaware, acquiring 10 PRICE RANGE 
the securities of a number of stockyards 8 
from Swift & Co. and General Stockyards 6 
Corp. Executive office: 100 West Tenth 4 
Street, Wilmington, Del. Annual meet- 2 
ing: Second Tuesday in January. Number 0 


of stockholders (December 31, 1946): Pre- 
ferred, 3,400; common, 2,200 


Capitalization: Long term debt. eg te 


EARNED PER SHARE 














Subsidia ong term debt...... 2,080,000 1 

*Preferred mk $0.70 cum. 1940 ‘41 ‘42 ‘43 "44 °45 "46 1307 ° 
CONW; (NM. BAP) es. ccc diciccs 379,924 shs 

Common stock ($1 par)....... 318,961 shs 

Minority interest .............- $3,876,203 





*Convertible into common share for share; callable at $13.50 a share. 































Business: Directly and through subsidiaries controls twelve 
stockyards; provides general supervisory management for its 
subsidiaries. Stockyard units afford complete facilities for the 
reception, sale and shipment of livestock. Annual capacity is 
about 25 million head of livestock; 21.8 million head handled 
in 1947. 

Management: Experienced. 

Financial Position: Adequate. Working capital October 31, 
1947, $1.5 million; ratio, 1.9-to-1; cash. $2.0 million; U. S. 
Govt’s, $122,800. Book value of common stock, $5.57 per share. 

Dividend Record: Regular on preferred; on common 1936-38; 
1942 to date. 

Outlook: Indicated cyclical downtrend in livestock produc- 
tion would likely reduce volume of company’s business over 
the intermediate term. Rising labor and other operating costs 
are adverse factors. 

Comment: Heavy capitalization in relation to normal earn- 
ing power renders stocks speculative. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON 
Years ended Oct. 31 1939 1940 1941 1942 1948 1944 1945 1946 1947 
*Earned per share... $0.13 $0.11 D$0.05 $0.40 $0.63 $0.63 $0.40 $0.41 $1.05 
Calendar Years . 





Dividends paid .... None None None 0.15 0.15 0.25 0.25 0.25 0.40 
Price Range 
High ...sececce nee f 2% 1% 1% 3% 4% 8% 9% 8% 
WE © cciddecencdes 1% 1% % % 1% 2% 4 4% 5 
*Based on capitalization outstanding at end of respective years. D—Deficit. 
31 
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FREE 
BOOKLETS 


U request on your letterhead and 
without obligation, any of these book- 
lets will be sent direct from the i issuing 
firm to whom your request will be for- 
warded. Booklets are not mailed out by 
FinanciaL Wor tp itself. Confine each 
letter to a request for a single booklet 
giving name and complete address. 


ADDRESS: Free Booklets Depart- 
ment, Financial World, 86 Trinity 
Place, New York 6, N. Y. 








Behind Your Investment—New booklet answer- 
ing questions about savings plans which afford 
consistent dividend income and _ reasonable 
safety. 

7 * 2 


Hints to Secretaries—A booklet listing proper 
salutations and complimentary closings; list of 
often misspelled words, rules for punctuation; 
guides for abbreviations, etc. Make requests 
on business letterhead. 


* * ® 


Annual Reports and Security Dealers—New 
discussion of what a corporation annual report 
can do for dealers in the company’s securities. 
This folder is of particular interest to financial 
executives‘of corporations. 

* * J 


An Income for Life—A method of investing 
your funds that eliminates losses, worry, 
fraud, anxiety and depreciation. 


* * * 


Stockholders Are People—A new discussion of 
the techniques available in stockholder rela- 
tions, together with an analysis of the ad- 
vantages of organizing a well-rounded program 
for a corporation’s shareholders. 

* * * 


Bank Stocks_Undervalued—Brochure contain- 

ing list of New York City bank stocks with 

long continuous dividend paying history now 

selling at up to 35 per cent below book value. 
om 2 & 


Investor’s Reader—A copy of this popular 
semi-monthly digest offered without charge to 
Financia, Wortp subscribers—features include 
“The Stock Market,” “Business at Work” and 
“Production Personalities.” 

* oa * 


Up to the Minute Record—To record all your 
security transactions in detail. Comprehen- 
sive, compact, your market position at your 
fingertips. A time-saver in preparing tax re- 
turns. Long and short term gains and losses. 
Revised commission schedule. 

2 * * 


Improve Your “Know-How”’—A way to ex- 
pand your knowledge of the investment analy- 
sis field and the work of the stock exchange 
and brokerage firms. Of interest to those 
now actively engaged in finance, and those 
who are contemplating the field as a career. 


The Investment Merits of Selected Municipal 
Bonds—This resume defines and discusses the 
exceptional qualities and tax advantages of 
Municipal Bonds. 


* * * 


Better Stockholder Relations—A 32-page, illus- 
trated brochure reveiews the effective techniques 
for creating and maintaining shareholder in- 
terest, and proposes new methods for cultivat- 
ing confidence among other “publics” by means 
of modernized annual reports. 


* * * 


Modern Investing—A new reference guide in 
twenty-two chapters provides a fundamental 
understanding of the securities markets and 
the methods and procedures on the stock ex- 
changes and over-the-counter, together with a 
definition of terms and explanations of taxa- 
tion, commission rates and SEC regulations. 


* * * 


Opening an Account—Many helpful hints on 
trading procedure and practice in this 24-page 
booklet, offered by N.Y.S.E. firm. 


* * * 


Security & Industry Survey—A quarterly fore- 
cast of financial and business conditions,- in- 
cluding individual studies of twenty-eight 
basic industries. A 56-page brochure ener- 
ously illustrated with appropriate charts of 
price trends and ratio, offered without obliga- 
tion to FinanctaL Wor tp readers. 
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Financial Summary 



































































































































*Standard & Poor’s Corporation. 


North American Aviation 
Graham-Paige Motor 


American Airlines 
Sunray Oil 
Bethlehem Steel 
Gulf Oil 
Pepsi-Cola 





National Distillers Products 





Gell; Mobile & Ohio... .........0.0ccceees 


Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific R.R....... 
International Tel. & Tel..........cseedee 


atte Pewee sr reer eee eee ee eeee tang 


eoeee eee eee ee eeeseeereeeeeeeeeeereee 


ey 


Commonwealth & Southern.............. 








Shares 
Traded 


64,600 
50,600 
39,100 
37,800 
37,500 
35,600 
34,100 
31,700 
31,100 
30,900 
30,200 
30,200 























The Most Active Stocks—Week Ended March e, 1948 
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Roan 
(Afte 
den 
240 | st | fy ee 
220 1935 - 39= “yr 220 =~ 
200 " 200 
180 | _pffs 180 = 
160 160 an 
INDEX OF ine 
140 >_> INDUSTRIAL 1948 , - 
120 PRODUCTION ' 120 
00 Fed. Reserve Board | 100 
1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 197; J F M A M J 7 
Trade Indicators Fou Feu Feo Mame “4 
§Electrical Output (KWH)............... 5,385 5,250 5,252 479 
§Steel Operation (% of capacity)........ 92.5 93.6 94.6 94! 
Freight Car Loadings (Cars)............ 734,262 805,376 +834,000 850,0319% Rube 
_ 1948. ~ 1947 
Feb. 11 Feb. 18 Feb. 25 Feu (4 
{Total Loans, 94 Cities (Fed. Res. Mbrs.) $23,424 $23,453 $23,610 i 759 
{Total Commercial Loans................ 14,644 14,623 14,591 11,82) 
DEORE: TOE ENB sis pk stv ccccpiunes - -743 769 934 119 pups 
Money tn’ Ciremlation.. oi... i. csieess.. 28,189 28,053 28,054 18 26 
Brokers’ Loans (New York City)........ 566 584 739 837 
000,000 omitted. §As of the fcllowing week. +Estimated. Safer 
N. Y. S. E. Market Statistics (Ai 
Sa February———-—_—_-. -——March—, A 
Closing Dow-Jones Averages: 25 26 27 28 1 2 
De INS) 060s 0s ailamed vite 168,39 167.56 166.80 167.30 168.14 16879%.. | 
cg errr fener oP 48.96 48.75 48.83 49.27 49.81 50.03 
oe  e . . cbehs Miceme 31.6 31.69 31.65 31.70 31.73 31.78 
a rr rae e 60.74 60.50 60.35 60.61 60.96 61.1 
Details of Stock Trading: & 
Shares Sold (000 omitted)....... 710 620 770 350 770 710) 
Gt RR iis ksi cae easeeks 945 910 951 632 911 a 
Number of Advances............ 523 230 194 353 516 SORst. 
Number of Declines............ 195 489 532 121 195 t} 
Number Unchanged ............ 227 191 225 158 200 23 
New Highs for 1948-47.......... 1 1 1 *22 +] 
New Lows for 1948-47........... 34 49 82 27 *40 * 
*Highs and lows for 1948. 
Bond Trading 
Dow-Jones 40-Bond Average.... 98.18 98.24 98.19 98.20 98.19 98.1 
Bond Sales (000 omitted)........ $3,970 $3,500 $3,750 $1,320 $3,790 $3,48 
ay jas tai teu bam High Low 
Abeeucicuerey... 2.826% 2.823% 2.810% 2.812% 2.826% 2.804% . 
3 i AR Se 3.2 3.175 3.166 3.145 3.109 3.175 3.109 & 
Rie vc eae .. 3.501 3.499 3.505 3.489 3.505 3.439 BA 
*Common Stock Yields: , d 
50 Industrials ...... 5.89 6.09 6.03 6.03 6.09 5.54 | 
20 Railroads ........ 6.69 6.68 6.83 6.81 6.88 6.31 
20 jeliifies  . SS... 5.49 5.65 5.65 5.69 5.69 5.23 
ok aha 5.89 6.09 6.03 6.03 6.09 5.55 
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This is Part 41 of a tabulation which will cover all 
‘common stocks listed on the New York Stock 
Exchange. It is not a recommendation, but merely a 


Earnings, Dividend Record and Price 





Range of N.Y.5.E. Common Stocks 


statistical compilation valuable for future reference. 
All earnings and dividend payments are adjusted to 
present capitalization, giving effect to stock splits. 




















































































































1937 1938 1939 1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 
Low ..... cocece 44% re eene cece eoee coce eee eees evae once eve 
(Afters 200% stock diwvi- ME Scaceeane 19% 20% 174% 12 5% 6 9 9 12 13 10% 
dend December, 1937)....Low .......... 18% 14% 10 3% 2% 3% 3H 5% ri 3% rf 
Earnings ..... 280.19% 21.30% 14.57% g16.49% 8.58% 11.24% 11.70% 6.61% 25.15% 5.93% 28.40% 
Dividends 0.99 0.74 0.56 0.63 0.28 0.15 0.15 None None one 0.22 
Robe: tshaw-Fulton BI nce wed Listed N. Y. Stock Exchange 
Contra’ deine crckdcthocel BOE Sods cacees January, 1948 
Earnings ..... $0.22 D$0.09 $0.65 $0.74 $2.42 $1.13 $1.55 $2.03 $1.22 $0.16 
Dividends .... Initial dividend paid Jan. 1, 1948 
Ronson Art Metal Works..High ......... 15% 9 8 6% 6% 6 10 13 27 59 
pe ee ieee 4% 5 4% 4 5 4% 5% 7% 12% 22 
(Alter 2%-for-1 split SH ccicaccac aka shea eras oes pre eee wees ease bua 21 720% 
Auvrust, 1946) Cece eesserece Low eevee eos eee eevee eens eeee eeee eeee eeee coer eeee 14 18 
Earnings $0.56 $0.036 $0.18 $0.61 $0.75 $0.57 $0.64 $0.60 $1.10 $3.79 rere 
Dividends .... 0.42 0.32 0.24 0.32 0.40 0.24 0.30 0.34 0.42 1.46 2:25 
Royal Typewriter eer errr re 110% 79 71 65 59% 57% 85 eeee eeee eeee eeee 
pT OCTET TSE 35% 30% 45 42 47% 36% 4914 went wae «ee Pee 
1947 (After 3-for-1 split BNE occcacdax als eat esa ace een Pere 21% 24% 2934 305% 24% 
lar. October, 1943) ......... age abs aa Suds pre Ame BE aie 19% 17% 19% 17 19% 
1707 Earnings ..... *t$1.93 h$1.18 $1.29 h$1.98 $2.30 h$2.06 $0.06 hg0. 74 h$1.12 h$0.30 h$3.49 
94. Dividends .... 1.58 1.09 1.00 1.67 1.83 1.33 0.62% .60 0.60 0.60 1.55 
03198 Ruberoid Company ........High ......... 140 Baus ree ‘mee bi ms mS — 
v7 . WM: <vccasiece 109% cove eee eoee ecee ore rr eoes eee cee eee 
eb. nae (After 3-for-1 split ee eer 38 33% 34 22% 21 21 28 34% 48 65 68% 
Masel, “See <onaciceves LOW .cctse aces 17% 13 15% 11y% 14% 16 20% 25 33 40% 42% 
75) Earnings ..... $1.89 ie £5 80 9 $2.48 $2.04 $2.08 $2.07 $6.73 $10.88 
1 82) Dividends .... 2.00 0.60 1.10 1.30 1.75 4.45 2.35 1.25 1.25 2.00 yer 
1,191 Ruppert (Jacob) ........... BE, cwaduaneds Listed N. Y. Stock Exchange 34 344% 26% 
B £262 Low ...... bias September, 1946 21 21% 17% 
837 Earnings ..... dae aivuts $2.03 $0.28 $1.46 $1.25 $1.89 $1.25 $2.59 $3.84 aman 
ivi. pits ea None None None None None: None 0.50 1.25 1.25 
Safeway Stores ......-ccee0 46 29% 51% 53 47 as 47% 55% 68% “se 
18 12 27% 54 35 29% 35 43% 54% eum Pree 
(After 3-for-1 split rie weal were oon eee ea ious ey 28 34% 26% 
April, 1988) 2.2.00. .00. ihe Asns wade wiaiee amie aaa cane hess 19% 22 20 
$0.87 $1.34 $2.20 $1.58 $1.59 $1.35 $1.56 $1.63 $1.59 $4.09 adae 
40.50 0.66 70.83 1.16 1.16 1.00 1.00 1.00 0.75 1.00 1.00 
Josephs LAGE, occ icccces 65 49% 49% 42 39% 34% 36% 38% 56 64 55% 
26% 25% 27% 26 27 23 27% 27% 37 45 40 
Earnings ..... §$3.86 §$0.84 §$2.99 §$3.03 §$2.73 §$3.17 §$2.57 §$2.86 §$2.64 §$3.11 caval 
Dividends .... 2.50 1.00 2.00 asta 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.0 2.0 3.00 
St. Louis San Francisco High ......... Listed N. Y. Stock Exch 12% 
RatlwWee: ccpccass vicdaas a eee Oy January, 1947 5% 
Earnings ..... Reorganized January, 1947 wuae 
Dividends .... None None None one None None None None None None None 
St. Louis Southwestern....High ......... 20% 5% 5 6 7% 9 4% Suspended one 
210 . BOE scascsands 3% 3% 13% 2 1% _ 3% —— In 1944 — 
23 Earnings . ... D$11.28 D$11.18 D$17.53 D$7.24 $20.23 $27.22 $38.10 $41.45 $17.45 $21.36 $36. 24 
#4 Dividends .... None None None None None None None None None None None 
xyBpt. Regis Paper...... ent eee 11% 4% 4% 4% 8=—- 2% 2y% 4% 6 12 15% 12 
3 WE cadcsines ‘ 2% 2% 1% 2% 1% 1% 1% 4% 5% 8% 9 
Earnings . ... $0.21 D$0.12 0.06 $0.43 $0.71 $0.33 $0.38 $0.37 $0.45 $0.99 eae 
Dividends .... None None one None None None None None None None 0.25 
Savage: MAGE oiieasicecees. ee .cacecceus 27% 19% 23 43 23 19% 12% 9% 14% 18 11% 
98.1  eeeur 11 8% 10% 17 12% 9% 6% 7 8% 954 74 
3,48 Earnings . ... $0.68 $0.09 $0.52 $1.53 $5.11 $2.45 $1.52 $0.68 $0.52 $1.22 ane 
‘ Dividends ...6 0.37% 0.06 0.31 1.00 3.31 1.75 1.00 0.75 0.50 0.62% 1.00 
Low BXSchenley Distillers ....... = eevee 51% 27% 17% 14% 17% 21% 44% 54% aaa aaa 
804% ey 22 «13% 10 7 814 12% 1934 38% pe 
109 (After 3-for-1 split RA rrr eues dahak re owen sane wear 39% 68% aed 
Jume, 1944) ........ Se ae Sue chun nas éaee er * 30 38% uals 
439 & (After 4-for-3 split High ....... i ese pean bhi pens sain cose 1OA_s=‘“‘«i‘«i ; 
August, 1945) .......+..- a are RAG Saws eee esue ecce “er 41% 100% éctiats 
54 (After 10-for-7 split San Seat anes Pe eese cece eee eee 100 55% 
J Neate, SOU vic. cccecsc Rl occcesiai ‘ eees ese epee eee ceee ae Prer ee uahe 53 23% 
31 Earnings ..... $1.76 $0.86 $0.89 *v$0.91 i$1.82 i$1.62 i$2.33 i$4.02 i$6.44 i$13.64 i$7.46 
23 Dividends .... 1.04 0.17 None None 0.35 0.35 0.70 0.87 1.1 1.85 2.00 
55 Scott Paper serene sbees co taeee eeeeerces 84% eeee ceee cece ceee cere eeee eee eee 
BE Sv eceeoné : 0 ieee atime esee coce eees eee eee ae ae 
(After 100% stk. div. ao 45% 50% 52% 49 39% 38% 43 45% 61 % 61 49% 
January, 1937) ....... rere 34% 34% 44, 34 31 25% 36% 37% 42 42 40% 
148 Earnings ene $2.20 $2.31 $2.66 $2.46 $2.52 $2.24 $1.92 $2.05 $1.87 $2.03 «wes 
Dividends . 1.55 1.80 1.85 1.85 1.95 1.95 1.80 1.80 1.80 1.80 1.95 
Net —Scranton Electric ....... Seve kKsadectwa Listed N. Y. Stock Exchang 18% 
_ eee eee see January, 1947 13% 
au (After 1945 recapitaliza- Earnings . ... ae waa cua ncaa $1.14 $1.03 $1.03 $1.13 $1.14 $1.20 $1.30 
+ tion) Dividends .... feiea nes 0.89 0.95 0.95 0.82 0.93 1.03 1.01 0.50 $1.00 
rf Neaboard Air Line oe aveadiaced 2% h 1 % 5/16 2 37 37% 24% 
4) (Reorganized in 195) Low .......... % % % % % 5/32 “a0 29 17% 114% 
+ las See D$2.20 D$3.34 D$2.55 D$2.33 $0.04 D$1.50 $5.47 $1.59 cae. “Dae rye 
+ Dividends .... None None None None None None None None None None None 
-+- J@Sezboard Finance .........High .......0. Listed N. Y. Stock Exchange 19% 
+ Y EME cxcsaudes December, 1947 : : . 17% 
1) Earnings ee Not j$0.42 j$0.49 j$1.15 j$2.53 
Ba Dividends... Available 2 0.44 0.85 1.25 
+ f -12 months to June 30. h—12 months to July 31. i—l12 months to August 31. j—12 months to September 30. t—7 months to July 31. v—8 months 


J. O° TORE” oS 
NEW YORK : 






to August 31. D—Deficit. *Fiscal year changed. fListed October 6, 1947. {[Also paid preferred stock. §Before depreciation fats or depletion. 
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CLANG-CLANK 


In and out of freight or ex- 
press cars—to and from 
loading platforms—with the 
jetk and jostle of switching 
delivery by train calls for 
dependable protection for 
your product. 





Strange Adventure! ~ 


Through hot or cold, over 
rough roads or smooth, in 
dry or wet weather, travel 
by truck calls for an extra 
margin of safety in the ship- 
ping contairiers that carry 


SWISH-SWASH 


And when it goes by sea— 
or river or lake boat—there 
are many steps in handling 
—with all of the atmos- 
pheric changes to which 
other forms of transporta- 
tion are subjected. 


CRACK-BANG 


Travel by air calls for/ade- 
quate protection through 
frequent handling, severe 
temperature and moisture 
changes—and now and 
then a bump on landing. 








YOUR PRODUCT IS SAF 
IN GAYLORD BOXES 


No matter how long the journey —nor 
much handling encountered in the delivery 
your product from factory to user—Gaylc 
better materials, correct functional design ¢ 
precision manufacturing assure you that 
product will reach the consumer with the q 
ity and sales appeal you have built into 
You'll find the Gaylord sales offices in ff 
cities listed below ready to help you solve y¢ 
packaging problems. Call the one nearest 





Corrugated and Solid Fibre Boxes @ 
Folding Cartons @ 

Kraft Grocery Bags and Sacks @ 
Kraft Paper and Specialties @ 


GAYLORD CONTAINER CORPORATION, General Offices: ST. LC 


New York Chicago « San Francisco « Atlanta « New Orleans + Jersey City + Seattle « Indianapolis « 

Los Angeles + Oakland + Minneapolis « Detroit +» Jacksonville + Columbus « Fort Worth » Tampa « Cit 
Dallas + Des Moines +» Oklahoma City + Greenville « Portland + St. Louis » San Antonio « Memphis : Ki 
City » Bogalusa « Milwaukee +» Chattanooga + Weslaco * New Haven « Appleton « Hickory + Greensboro : § 
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